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NIAGARA. 


Tae Falls of Niagara is our Plate for this 
number. Of this Wonder we can say nothing. 
Much has been written upon its great Sublim- 
ity. In our opinion its predominant character 
is Beauty. About the day when this number 
of the Living Age shall reach them the wea- 
ther will be warm enough (we judge by the 


Almanac), to dispose some of our readers fa- 
tigued with prolonged study or other labours 
for the good of mankind, to recruit their 
exhausted spirits (including their wives and 
daughters), by a journey to the Falls. 
“ Would we were there to see,” 





From Punch. 
MUSICAL CRITICISM, WITH SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Poncu has received a great batch of new 
music. He has not the slightest idea why it 
should be sent to him, but several strong ideas 
why it should not. The only object, so far as 
he can understand, with which music is sent to 
a periodical is that the latter may puff the 
former more or less outrageously. Well, puff- 
ing is unhappily not much in Mr. Punch’s 
way ; but, besides this, it really appears to him 
a great waste of paper, nicely printed with 
musical characters, and embellished with frontis- 
ge of greater or less absurdity, to send it to 

im or any other honest reviewer when every 
music publisher appears to keep a clerk ex- 

ressly to write reviews of the “ house’s” pub- 
ications. What is the use of a bit of sound 
opinion, when there is a fluent young gentle- 
man ready with a cut and dry paragraph to fit 
anything his master may publish? “Of all the 
exquisite gems which even the heaven-born 
fancy of the gifted Buaarss has produced, this 
is at once the most sparkling, the most captivat- 
ing, and withal the easiest for the player.” 
Or: “We thought that Snoaarnas Loaaines 
had reached the acme of genius when he wrote 
his ‘ Pearls on the Heartstrings,’ but we have 
learned our presumption in listening to ‘ Dia- 
monds of the Brain.’”? And then these coun- 
ter critics have another advantage. While they 
are forging a criticism they invent a journal for 
it, and specimens of papers which neither we 
nor the Stamp Office ever heard of are daily 
advertised as coolly as if such papers had exis- 
tence. This is prudent. Our friend the Musi- 
eal World, for instance, is very honest; and 
despite his extreme fatuousness in contending 
that fiddlers are not, habitually, fools, gives legi- 
timate opinions on music, and we never see his 
name attached to any publisher’s puffing. But 
we read of the Musical Jargon, and the Musi- 
cal Slaverer, and the Musical Trowel, and 
the Musical Toadeater, and a score of similar 
works, and on the strength of such frauds hel 
less young ladies who look down the advertis- 
ing columns to see what new pieces they shall 
buy are deluded inio the purchase of rubbish. 
And how the young gentleman grins when the 
walk into his master’s shop, and say they will 
take the “ Cloud of Harmonies,” or the “ Bili- 
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ous Girl’s Prayer,” because “ they see it is 
spoken very well of by the press.” What, 
therefore, is the use of sending new music to 
Mr. Punch? 

However, as it has come, he will look at it. 
It appears to have been in a great measure in- 
spired by recent events, nearly all of it having 
relation to the Oriental question. The first 
which comes to hand is— 


“ Up with the Union-Jack, Crescent, and 
Tricolor!” A patriotic Song, dedicated te 
Omer Pasna. Poetry by ALcriapEs Bune. 
Music by Haypn Jorriwoprs. 


We do not think we like this poetry—mueh. 
Yet it is bold, and boldness belongs to a mar- 
tial subject. 


“Up with the Union-Jack, Crescent, and Tri- 


color 
Proudly the flags shall in harmony join, 
er, the haughty Russ champion to break 
a law 
Which to keep sacred he ought to combine. 
Charge on him, sons of the Thames and the 


Isis, 
Charge on him, sons of the Seine and the 
Rhone, 
Showing you’re equal to cope with this crisis, 
By taking a firm and a resolute tone. 


“Fear not his millions of Moscovite legions ; 
Are they not slaves who can never be free? 

While you are proud of the noble allegiance 
You owe to Belle France and the Isle of the 


Sea. 
So dash up the Danube with all your three- 
deckers, 
And lashing its billows to fury and foam, 
Let all the dark mountains resound with yor” 
echoes 
‘French, frappez chez vous!’ and ‘Bola 
Britons, strike home.’ ” 


If we were hypercritical we might object to 
the rhyme to “tricolor,” which rhyme, if read 
“breek a lore,” as is necessary, ridicules Cock- 
neyism. Next we object to “join” and “com 
bine.” Thirdly, we want somebody with whom 
NicHo.as shouldcombine. Fourthly, we think 
the seventh and eighth lines slightly prosaic. 
Fifthly, we do not think Nick has millious of 
legions, or if he has why they are not to be 
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feared, and why they are to rhyme to “alle- 
giance.” Sixthly, we want to know how a 
three-decker is to be got up into the Danube ; 
and Seventhly, we object to the translation of 
“strike home.’ But, on the whole, the song 
has only the faults of its class, and is so like 
the majority of such works, and the music (be- 
ing stolen from MEYERBEER) is so good, that 
we are happy to recommend it. The next is 
sentimental. 


“ Her Guardsman’s where, on Danube’s 
Bank.” Song. The Poetry by the Hoy- 
OURABLE AuGustus NoBHEaD, the Music by 
Mrs. AvroLycus CaBBAGE DE CRIBB. 


“Her Guardsman’s where, on Danube’s Bank, 
The Moslem walks his round, 

And though her loved one’s sword may clank 
She cannot hear the sound. 

For many a day her cheek will pale, 
From his dear sight debarréd, 

And many a night she’ll still bewail 
For that young Coldstream Guard. 


“But time, it is a wondrous thing, 
And passes day by day, 

And after winter comes the spring, 
To smile the storm away. 

And oh some day that heart may gain 
Its pure and rich reward, 

And those bright eyes look not in vain, 
For that young Coldstream Guard.” 


The lady’s music is in every way worthy 
of the gentleman’s poetry, and as the pub- 
lisher, who naturally knows so much more 
about these things than we can, observes, 
“There is a touching and pellucid mingling of 
gentle sorrow and of elevated hope about this 
song, which must recommend it alike to the 
pianoforte of the general player, and of the 
fastidious Christian.” : 


The third song with which we have been 
favoured has what the writer supposes to be a 
local colouring about it. A very little of such 
colour, and that not over well put on, is 
enough in these days. It is 


“* Oh were Ibut a Pasha’s Bride!” Song by 
a Young Lady of Rank. Music by Sicnor 
Vout Susiro, principal Harpist to the 
QUEEN OF THE CANNIBAL IsLANDs. 


“ Oh were I but a Pasha’s bride, 

I’d love his bridle rein, 

And I would ever seek his side 
Upon the battle plain. 

And when the dreadful fight was done, 
I'd deck his gay kiosk, 

Or mix his sherbet, scour his gun, 
Or go with him to mosque. 


“ And when his mutes the fearful knives, 
Or cords of death should bring, 
My tears should save the victim’s lives, 
My beau relax the string. 
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And I would crush his crimson fez, 
And stick it on one side— 

I care not what my mother says, 
I'd be a Pasha’s bride.” 


As regards this precocious young lady, 
whose ideas of a Pasha’s domestic arrange- 
ments are so accurate, we can only say that, 
though possibly we might be inclined to spoil 
the child in the way not recommended by 
Sotomon, we should certainly remit her to a 
course of dry toast and water and collects. As 
for Sicnor Voutr Susiro, we recommend him 
to turn rapidly to some other profession than 
music-making :—stone-breaking would supply 
his ear with all the liveliness it seems to covet. 

We find a mass of other songs in the parcel, 
but have no space to do more than enumerate 
them. There is the “ Sultan’s Triumph, a 
Country Dance ;” “ When Britain Storms 
the Iron Gate ;” “ The Guards are Gone! 
How many Hearts!” “ The Barrack Halls 
are Vacant Now ;” “ The Fusileers on the 
Danube, a March; “ Let England’s Ships 
in Thunder Roar ;” “ Pop Goes the Can- 
non ;” “ England, Old Tyranny’s Foe ;” 
“ Beautiful Sisters, the Thames and the 
Seine ;”’ “ Join, France and England, Hand 
in Hand,” &. &. We may deal with them at 
some future period; in the mean time, we 
doubt not to see them puffed every day, ac- 
cording to publishers’ custom, with choice 
laudations, shop-manufacture, and curefully 
selected from non-existent journals. 





SONNET. 


Tus genial day, at least, the dream comes true 
That Poet’s gift is Nature’s, and they sing 
To kindred inspiration in the Spring. 

Touched by soft spiritings of sun and dew,— 

By impulse rayed from Heaven’s great deeps 

of blue,— 
And invocations of bright birds which fling 
Life’s sunny overflow from throat and 
wing— 

Poet and Nature live their life anew, 

And the same spirit of beauty which awakes 
To life, can subtlest interfusion give :— 

The Poet’s lyre a tenderer music makes 
In air enriched with Spring’s first fragrant 


breath,— 
While fleeting flowers, once wreathed in song, 
may live 
Above the might of Winter, Time, and 
Death! 


Atheneum. 





Siens or THE WeaTHeER.—At length the day 
appeared, but with such dark black clouds near 
the horizon, that the first glimpse of the dawn 
appeared 30 or 40 degrees high; which was dread- 
ful enough ; for it is a common saying among 
seamen, and true, as I have experienced, that a 
high dawn will have high winds, and low dawn 
small winds. —Dampier. 

















STERNE. 


[From the Quarterly Review. 
STERNE: 


Sterne Inédit ; Le Koran. Traduit per Al- 
fred Hédouin, édition accompagnée de 
Notes. Paris, 1853. 


Tue Koran, which is the affected title of 
a pretended autobiography of Sterne, was 
first published in English in 1775. M. Hé- 
douin says he has proved in the Revue de 
Paris that a complete translation of the 
work has never appeared in France till now ; 
it would have been more to the purpose if he 
could have proved that the original was the 

roduction of Sterne. Though it has recent- 
y been treated as genuine in two continen- 
tal periodicals of authority—the Revue des 
Deua Mondes and the Bibliothéque Univer- 
selle de Genéve—no man of letters in Eng- 
land would hesitate to pronounce it a trans- 
parent forgery. The work is divided into 
three parts, of which the first is not only 
written in imitation of Tristram Shandy, 
but chiefly consists of the development of 
hints which are dropped in the parent 
fiction, or in the meagre account of his life, 
which Sterne drew up for the information of 
his daughter. The mannerism and licen- 
tiousness of the model are faithfully copied ; 
the wit, the pathos, the eloquence, the deli- 
neations of character were beyond the 
mimicry of a bookseller’s journeyman. The 
second and third parts are made up of the 
avowed sayings of eminent men and of mis- 
cellaneous opinions, professed to be original, 
but many of them plagisrized from familiar 
sources. Such, however, is the force of 
imagination, when under the influence of a 
name, that M. Hédouin discovers in this 
spurious production all the lineaments of 
the reputed parent. Some years since a 
learned Frenchman, M. Salverte, mistook 
Tristram Shandy itself for an authentic 
biography, aud in his elaborate treatise 
* Sur les noms d’hommes, de peuples, et de 
Vieux,’ quoted Shandy, of Shandy Hall, 
among the examples of persons who had de- 
rived their names from a place. 

In one respect M. Hédouin adopts an 
original view of his author. He ranks him 
among the bold thinkers—Voltaire and Di- 
derot, and Rousseau—who waged war in 
the eighteenth century against tyranny and 
intolerance; with this difference, that what, 
he says, especially characterised Sterne, was 
his religious sentiment! M. Hédouin has 
nothing to allege in support of a paradox 
which is equally refuted by the life and 
writings of a man who, though a great, and, 
in many respects a benignant genius, was, 
we are reluctantly compelled to acknow- 
ledge, a disgrace to his cloth. Mr. Thack- 
eray, in the hasty sketch which he has given 
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of him in his lectures, has remembered on 
the other hand little else than his profligacy, 
and has passed too lightly over the mental 
gifts which alone entitled him to a place in 
the gallery of ‘ English Humorists.’ 

Nothing is related of the family of Sterne’s 
mother, except that her step-father, Mr. 
Nuttle, was of Irish extraction. That one 
or both of her own parents were of the same 
nation, is in the highest degree probable 
from the Hibernian disposition that pre- 
dominated in the character of her celebrated 
son. Roger, his father, who was the grand- 
son of Roger Sterne, Archbishop of York, 
entered the army during Marlborough’s 
campaigns. Of this army Mr. Nuttle was a 
sutler, and Lieutenant Sterne, having got 
into debt to him, propitiated his creditor by 
marrying the step-daughter, who was a 
widow. Laurence was their second child. 
He was born at Clonmel, the residence of 
the Nuttles, November 24th, 1713, a few 
days after his parents had arrived there 
from Dunkirk in consequence of the peace 
of Utrecht. The regiment of the lieutenant, 
whose commission was his fortune, was now 
disbanded, and until it was again re-estab- 
lished ten months later, he was compelled 
to quarter himself and his family upon his 
mother, who, as the daughter and heiress 
of Sir Roger Jaques, possessed the seat of 
Elvington, near York. Unfortunately those 
who wore the King’s colors had incessantly 
to traverse the King’s highway. From Elving- 
ton the Lieutenant was ordered to Dublin. 
From thence in a month he was sent to Exe- 
ter, and in another twelvemonth back again 
to Dublin. Here the hopeful soldier, who 
was transplanted every season, expected to 
take root. He furnished a large house, 
spent a vast deal of money in a short space 
of time, and had then to break up his estab- 
lishment, which would doubtless otherwise 
have broken him, to join the Vigo expedi- 
tion in the Isle of Wight. On his return, 
his life was the same perpetual march as 
before, and in this removal from place to 
place his family were exposed to many dan- 
gers and hardships. These they shared with 
hundreds of the inglorious dead. The ma- 
terial circumstance is, that till he was ten 
years old, the author of Tristram Shandy 
lived a soldier’s life—that his earliest world 
was the barrack yard, his earliest knowledge 
feats of arms, and that his earliest steps were 
made to the sound of fife and drum. The 
self-sown seed dropped by chance, cc 
abandoned to nature, long overlooked, or 
only seen to be despised, often produces the 
noblest growth. The heroes of Blenheim, 
Ramilies, and Malplaquet, who entranced 
the little boy with their enthusiastic tales, 
could never have suspected that they were 
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training a genius who would rival in letters 
the renown of Marlborough in arms. 

When little Laurence was in his eighth 
year he fell under the water-wheel of a 
mill while it was going, and was taken out 
unhurt. The event occurred at Wicklow, 
and the country people flocked by hundreds 
to look at him—a truly Irish act—as if there 
could be anything to see in a child, whose 
sole peculiarity was to have had a narrow 
escape. In the autumn of 1723, or the 
spring of 1724, when the Lieutenant and his 
regiment were quartered at Carrickfergus, 
Laurence was removed from the tutorship 
of Marlborough’s veterans, and sent to 
school at Halifax. In the brief memoir of 
himself, which is the principal authority for 
his life, he omits to state where he spent 
his vacations; but the opportunity to revisit 
his old companions and haunts at all events 
ceased in 1727, for his father was aiding that 
year in the defence of Gibraltar, and never 
returned to England. He quarrelled about 
a goose with a Captain Phillips, was run 
through the body, had a struggle for life, 
was sent to Jamaica with an impaired con- 
stitution, took the yellow fever, lost his 
senses, lingered on a harmless and compla- 
cent idiot for a couple of months, and then 
sat down quietly in an arm-chair and breathed 
his last in 1731. ‘He was,’ says Sterne, ‘a 
little smart man, active to the last degree in 
all exercises, most patient of fatigue and dis- 
appointments, of which it pleased God to 
give him full measure. He was in his tem- 
per somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kind- 
ly, sweet disposition, void of all design, and 
so innocent in his own intentions.that he sus- 
pected no one, so that you might have cheat- 
ed him ten times a day, if nine had not 
been sufficient for your purpose.’ Nobody 
can doubt after this from what original Un- 
cle Toby was drawn. 

Sterne remained eight years at the Hali- 
fax school. He says that the master was 
able, and has furnished a proof that he was 
sagacious. The ceiling of the school-room 
had been newly whitewashed, and Sterne 
emblazoned his name in capital letters on 
the tempting tablet. He was severely flog- 
ged by the usher for defacing the work ; the 
superior however resented the punishment, 
declaring that the name was that of a genius, 
and should never be erased. It might have 
been expected that Sterne, in requital, would 
have recorded with the anecdote the name 
of the master who had done him such hom- 
age. 

Sterne states that his cousin, the heir of 
Elvington, became a father to him, and sent 
him in 1733 to Jesus Oollege, Cambridge. 
There he formed a friendship which lasted 
his life, with Hall Stevenson, the infamous 
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author of Crazy Tales, and other doggrel 
ribaldry. The alliance seems to have’ been 
cemented by degrading sympathies, and 
chiefly by a propensity to laugh at topics 
which would have raised a blush withsaner 
minds. A worthy companion would have 
done his utmost to persuade the author of 
Tristram Shandy to strain out the impuri- 
ties from his rich flavored humor, but Ste- 
venson incited him to stir up the lees. 

On leaving Cambridge in 1736, Sterne en- 
tered into orders, and his uncle Jaques Sterne, 
a pluralist with three prebendaries and two 
rectories, got him presented to the living of 
Sutton in Yorkshire. At York he fell in love 
with his future wife, who thought their 
joint stocks insufficient for their comfort, 
and declined a present engagement. In the 
meanwhile she went to reside with a sister 
in Staffordshire. Four of the letters he ad- 
dressed to her in her absence have been pre- 
served, and, though they are artificial, rhap- 
sodical compositions, they are strongly mark- 
ed with the peculiarities of his maturer 
style. The lady returned to York, and near- 
ly died of a consumption. ‘My dear Law- 
rey,’ she said to him one evening when he 
was sitting by her side, with an almost 
broken heart, ‘I can never be yours, for I 
verily believe I have not long to live; but 
I have left you every shilling of my fortune.’ 
On her recovery she consented to make two 
lovers unhappy, and they were married in 
1741. Whatever else may have tried their 
patience, they were not exposed to the mi- 
sery which Mrs. Sterne apprehended of 
straitened circumstances. A friend of 
her own performed a promise he had made 
her of presenting her husband, if she mar- 
ried a Yorkshire clergyman, to the living of 
Stillington, which was luckily in the neigh- 
borhood of Sterne’s preyious preferment, 
and his pluralist uncle about the same time 
had interest to get/ him appointed a preben- 
dary of York. ‘I thank God,’ he wrote in 
1760, ‘though I don’t abound, that I have 
enough for a clean shirt every day and 4 
mutton chop; and my, contentment with 
this has thus far, and I hope ever will, put 
me above stooping an inch for it.’ Sterne 
was prodigal of money, and it was no con- 
temptible income which purchased him 
shirts, chops, and contentment. 

From the love epistles of his youth up to 
the eve of the publication of Tristram Shan- 
dy—a period of twenty years—not a single 
fragment of Sterne’s correspondence appears 
to have been kept by any one of his connec- 
tions, which is much the same as to say that 
none of them suspected his genius, or antici- 
pated that he would ever make a noise in the 
world. Throughout this long period he re- 
sided at Sutton, where his amusements, he 
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tells us, were books, painting, fiddling, and 
shooting, his duties we may assume, with- 
out much want of charity, were confined to 
reading prayers and preaching on Sundays. 

At the ripe age of forty-five he com- 
menced Tristram Shandy. He had pre- 
viously printed a couple of sermons—one 
preached for a charity-school in 1747, the 
other at York assizes in 1750—and he is 
supposed to have written politics in the 

hig interest at the instigation of his uncle. 
They quarrelled, however, at last, because, 
as Sterne asserts in his Memoirs, he refused 
to pen party paragraphs in the newspapers, 
an employment he thought beneath him. 
An earlier account, which he gives in a 
letter while Tristram was in progress, pre- 
sents his conduct in a different light. He 
there states that he was tired of employing 
his brains for other people’s advantage; ‘a 
foolish sacrifice,’ he added, ‘which I have 
made for some years to an ungrateful per- 
son.’ Hence it would appear that he ex- 
erted his pen for years in his uncle’s service, 
and only desisted because he had failed to 
reap the advantages he expected. What- 
ever was the nature of these occasional pro- 
ductions, they were not such as Sterne 
was ambitious to own after his reputation 
was established. Like many other authors, 
he was long in discovering the real bent of 
his genius, and detected it suddenly at last. 
Even then he was ignorant of the full com- 
pass of his powers. He had produced at the 
outset a single tender scene, but, in spite of 
the pathos of the death of Yorick, it was 
upon his humour alone that he laid any 
stress, and it was not until he had got into 
the third instalment of his work that he 
learnt that he was possessed of a second 
string to his bow. 

In January, 1760, the first two volumes 
of Tristram Shandy were published, and had 
asignal success. ‘ At present,’ wrote Horace 
Walpole in April, ‘nothing is talked of, 
nothing admired, but what I cannot help 
calling a very insipid and tedious perform- 
ance; it is a kind-of novel, called “The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy,” the 
great humour of which consists in the whole 
narration always going backward. It makes 
one smile two or three times at the begin- 
ning, but in recompense makes one yawn for 
two hours. The characters are tolerably 
kept up, but the humour is for ever attempt- 
ed and missed.’ The fastidious critic who 
thought Tristram Shandy vapid, could dis- 
cover a vast deal of original wit in the flat 
and feeble verses of Stevenson, and protested 
that he should not have been so sick of 
authors if they had all possessed the parts 
and good sense of this licentious rhymester. 
It was generally the geese that avere Wal- 
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pole’s swans. Love is not more blind to 
defects than envy is to merit, and all the 
geniuses of the age, who did not belong to 
his set, were regularly enrolled in the Dun- 
ciad of Strawberry Hill.* Great, indeed, 
must have been the triumph which was 
acknowledged by this drawing-room Dioge- 
nes to be complete. ‘The town,’ says Gray 
in a letter of the same month, ‘are reading 
the King of Prussia’s poetry. Tristram 
Shandy is still a greater object of admira- 
tion; the man as well as the book. One is 
invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight 
beforehand.’ According to the testimony 
of Walpole the effect of so much popularity 
and attention was to turn quite topsy-turvy 
a head which was a little turned before. 
Sterne said that he wrote not ‘to be fed 
but to be famous,’ His gains nevertheless 
were unusually large. He received £700 for 
a second edition of his first two diminutive 
volumes, and for the copyright of two more 
which were not yet begun. Just then Lord 
Falconberg presented him with the living of 
Coxwold, and it was inferred that it was a 
testimony of the patron’s estimation of Tris- 
tram Shandy. The imputation of bestowing 
so incongruous a reward was undeserved, for 
Sterne states in a letter that the preferment 
was a return for some service he had ren- 
dered. Another report which gained general 
belief was that Warburton, in the fervour of 
his admiration, had sent him a purse full of 
gold. Shortly afterwards it was asserted 
that Sterne had formed a design of satirising 
the author of the ‘Divine Legation’ under 
the guise of tutor to Tristram, and that the 
Bishop in alarm had paid the money to be 
spared the ridicule. The story in all its 
parts was a fiction, and Sterne wrote a letter 
to Garrick, which was evidently intended to 
be shown to Warburton, in which he ex- 
pressed with affected extravagance great 
concern at the calumny, and great admira- 
tion of the Bishop. The Bishop replied that 
he was pleased to find that he had no reason 
to change his opinion of so original a writer, 
that he prided himself on having warmly 
recommended Tristram Shandy to all the 
best company in town, that he had been 
accused in a grave assembly as a particular 
patroniser of the work, and had pleaded 
guilty to the charge, and that if his enemies 
had been joined by the author he believed 
the latter would have beenegrieved to find 
himself associated with ‘a crew of the most 
egregious blockheads that ever abused the 
blessing of pen and ink.’ Walpole relates 
that Warburton especially eulogised the book 
* This portion of Walpole’s character is well described 
in a chapter entitled ‘Walpole’s World of Letters’ in 
Mr. Charles Knight’s entertaining little work, ‘Once 


upon a time,’ which is full of various knowledge, agree- 
ably told. 
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to his episcopal brethren, and told them that 
Sterne was the English Rabelais. The 
Bishops, adds Horace, had never heard of 
such a writer. It is an obvious retort to 
this contemptuous pleasantry that it is just 
as well to be iguorant of works of genius as 
to read them, as Walpole did Tristram 
Shandy, and be insensible to their merits. 
Warburton soon saw cause to withdraw 
his countenance. In a reputed letter of 
Sterne, but which is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, it is related that he remarked to a 
brother clergyman, who had read Tristram 
Shandy in manuscript, that he meant in cor- 
recting it to consider the colour of his cloth, 
and that the clergyman rejoined that with 
such an idea in his head he would render the 
book not worth a groat. Whether the con- 
versation passed or not, Sterne acted on the 
opinion ascribed to his friend. Too much 
of his wit is the phosphoric light emitted by 
corruption. Amidst the applause which 
greeted his volumes, an outcry was raised in 
consequence against the indecorum of parts, 
while the author affirmed in his defence that 
the very passages excepted against were 
those best relished by sound critics, which 
showed him, he said, the folly of mutilating 
his book to please prudish individuals. No 
sooner had he made, through Garrick, the 
acquaintance of Warburton, than the bishop 
backed up the representations of the ob- 
jectors, and repeatedly warned him against 
any renewed ‘violations of decency and 
good manners.’ Sterne professed to thank 
him for the advice, though he had probably 
no intention of profiting by it. His life in 
London was an unceasing round of levity 
and dissipation, and Warburton wrote to 
Garrick in June, ‘I heard enough of his 
conduct there since I left to make me think 
he would soon lose the fruits of all the 
advantages he had gained by a successful 
effort, and would disable me from appearing 
as his friend and well-wisher.’ A few weeks 
before, two wicked and nonsensical poems, 
which Gray called ‘absolute madness,’ and 
of which the first is entitled ‘To My Cousin 
Shandy on his coming to Town,’ issued from 
the shop of the publisher of Tristram. They 
were notoriously written by Hall Stevenson, 
the bosom friend of Sterne, who had as 
notoriously approved them. With an effront- 
ery, it is to be hoped unparalleled in the 
history of English divinity, he now followed 
up his volumes of Tristram with two volumes 
of Sermons, and presented a copy to War- 
burton. The bishop seized the opportunity 
to send him a final letter of remonstrance, 
full of the most cutting and artftl sarcasm. 
Sterne had complained in the note which 
accompanied the Sermons that the scribblers 
used him ill. The bishop agrees that they 
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are the pest of the public, and as an instance 
of their profligacy quotes their conduct with 
respect to the poems of Stevenson. 


‘Whoever was the author, he appears to be a 
monster of impiety and lewdness. Yet such is 
the malignity of the scribblers, some have 
given them to your friend Hall, and others, 
which is still more impossible, to yourself, 
though the first Ode has the insolence to place 
you both in a mean and ridiculous light. But 
this might arise from a tale equally groundless 
and malignant, that you had shown them to 
your acquaintances in MS. before they were 
given to the public. Nor was their being 
printed by Dodsley the likeliest means of dis- 
crediting the calumny.’ 


Not less admirable is his reproof of Sterne, 
under the veil of a panegyric upon Garrick, 
for his spendthrift habits, his presuming on 
his present popularity, and his companion- 
ship with dissolute men of rank. 


‘But of all these things I dare say Mr. Gar- 
rick, whose prudence is equal to his honesty or his 
talents, has remonstrated to you with the free- 
dom of a friend. He knows the inconstancy of 
what is called public towards all, even the best- 
intentioned, of those who contribute to its 
pleasure or amusement. He, as every man of 
honour and discretion would, availed himself 
of the public favour to regulate the taste, and 
in his proper station to reform the manners of 
the fashionable world, while by a well-judged 
economy, he has provided against the tempta- 
tions of a mean and servile dependency on the 
follies and vices of the great.’ 


‘I have done my best,’ said the bishop on 
forwarding a copy of the letter to Garrick, 
‘to prevent his playing the fool in a worse 
sense than I have the charity to think he 
intends. I esteemed him as a man of genius, 
and am desirous he would enable me to 
esteem him as a clergyman.’ He proceeded 
on the contrary from bad to worse, and 
eighteen months afterwards the arrogant 
bishop, whose invectives had often no better 
warrant than his passions, pronounced him 
with reason ‘an irrecoverable scoundrel.’ 
While still paying court to him, Sterne 
announced his intention of showing the 
\world in the progress of his story ‘the 
honour and respect in which he held so 
great a man.’ Henceforth he abandoned 
the effort to conciliate him, and though he 
commemorated him in the final volume of 
Tristram Shandy, it was in a manner that, 
considering the protest of the bishop against 
the licentiousness of the work, seems rather 
intended to be offensive than flattering. 
‘What,’ he says, ‘has this book done more 
than the ‘Legation of Moses, or the ‘ Tale 
of a Tub,’ that it may not swim down the 
gutter of Time along with them?’ The gut- 
ter of Time is a suitable expression for the 
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viler parts of Swift and Sterne, but War- 
burton hoped to sail upon the stream. 

The Assize Sermon of 1750, which was 
printed separately at the time, and found, 
as the author tells us, ‘neither purchasers 
nor readers,’ was much admired when he 
inserted it in the second volume of Tristram, 
where, besides its intrinsic merits, it was 
largely set off by the interlocutory comments 
of the Shandys, Slop, and Corporal Trim. 
Horace Walpole asserted that it was ‘the 
best thing in the book.’ The reader was 
told that if he liked the sample a set of 
similar discourses were at the service of the 
world, and the interpolation of the specimen 
was, in fact, a cunning contrivance of Sterne, 
by which to connect his sermons with the 
anticipated popularity of Tristram Shandy, 
and turn to account a quantity of unsaleable 
goods which had been long upon his hands. 
They appeared in June, 1760, with a double 
title-page, the first purporting that they 
were by Mr. Yorick, ‘to serve the purpose 
of the bookseller’—the second with the real 
name of the author, ‘to ease,’ he said, ‘the 
minds of those who see a jest, and the danger 
which lurks under it, where no jest was 
meant.’ Though he might think it prudent 
to insert this saving sentence, he had been 
careful, when drawing his own character in 
that of Yorick, to intimate that he selected 
the name as significant of his disposition, and 
it is equally apparent from many passages in 
his letters that he was prouder of his cap and 
bells than of his gown. 

After a season of five months in London, 
during which he was the rage, he went into 
the country to prepare a fresh portion of 
Tristram Shandy for the ensuing winter. 
He fixed his residence at Coxwold, which 
he describes ‘as a sweet retirement in com- 
parison of Sutton.’ The value of his new 
living was a hundred guineas a year, but the 
clear addition to his income was only seventy, 
he being now obliged to hire a substitute 
for Stillington and Sutton. From this we 
learn incidentally that the stipend of a York- 
shire curate, who had the sole spiritual 
charge of two parishes, was, in 1760, thirty 
guineas per annum, or twelve shillings a 
week. The wages of a labourer at the same 
period was from eight to nine shillings. 
But the curates of that day were commonly 
inferior both in descent and education to the 
beneficed clergy, and the clergy again in the 
North much below those of the other parts 
of the kingdom. The poor parson in Trist- 
ram Shandy, as in the novels of Fielding, 
spends his evening at the village ale-house, 
where the company, congenial to his ple- 
beian tastes, must have been the attraction, 
or he would have smoked his pipe and sipped 
his beer by his own fire-side. 
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At the beginning of August, Sterne had 
completed his third volume, and before 
Christmas its companion was off his desk. 
He hastened up to London with the manu- 
script, and had a second season of festivities 
more triumphant than the first.’ He tells 
his correspondents that he had not dined at 
home since he arrived, that he was com- 
mitted to fourteen dinners in advance, that 
the invitations were more likely to increase 
than to diminish, and that where he had one 
friend last year who paid him honour he had 
three at present. The invitations did, in- 
deed, multiply at such a rate that, as Dr. 
Johnson had heard, he had at one time 
engagements for three months. ‘As to the 
main points in view, at which you hint,’ 
Sterne writes in the midst of this homage 
to one of his Stillington parishioners, Mr. 
Croft, ‘all I can say is that I see my way, 
and, unless Old Nick throws the dice, shall, 
in due time, come off winner.’ The ‘main 
point of all’ at which he aimed was to rise 
in the Church, and, incredible as it may 
sound, his friends had even hopes that he 
might obtain a mitre. For this doubtless 
he trusted to his interest with his aristo- 
cratic companions. He had paid court to 
Mr. Pitt, apparently without success, by 
dedicating to him the two first volumes of 
Tristram Shandy ;* but though the Great 
Commoner would not stoop to patronise 
him, he was on familiar terms with Charles 
Townshend, Lord Rockingham, and other 
influential political personages. Whatever 
his chances of becoming a dignitary of the 
Church might otherwise have been, an event 
fatal to his prospects had recently occurred. 
On the 25th of October, 1760, George III. 
ascended the-throne. Sterne was among 
the first to record the reformation which 
ensued at court. ‘The King seems resolved,’ 
he wrote on Christmas day, 1760, ‘to bring 
all things back to their original principles, 
and to stop the torrent of corruption and 
laziness. He gives everything himself, 
knows everything, and weighs everything 
maturely, and then is inflexible, This puts 
old stagers off their game. How it will end 
we are all in the dark.’ He was so much in 
the dark that he had as yet no suspicion 
that one result of the change was to put a 
gulf between the bench and men like him. 
On a false rumour being propagated at York 
that he was forbid the court, he said that he 
had the honour to stand so well with men 
of the first rank who were about the throne, 
that he feared no accident of the kind. The 


* In a letter from Paris (January 31, 1762) Sterne 
mentions that Mr. Pitt ‘has behaved to him in every 
respect like a man of good breeding and good nature;’ 
but this refers merely to some trifling civility, which was 
doubtless asked and could not be refused, for facilitating 
Yorick’s intercourse abroad. 
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previous year he had been much noticed by 
the Duke of York, who was a very convivial 
personage, and he had contrived a niche 
both for him and the King in the present 
issue of Tristram Shandy. ‘Fanciful and 
extravagant as I may appear to the world 
in my opinion of Christian names,’ he makes 
the elder Mr. Shandy say, ‘ and of that magic 
bias which good or bad names irresistibly 
impress upon our characters and conducts, 
Heaven is witness that in the warmest trans- 
ports of my wishes for the prosperity of my 
child, I never once wished to crown his 
head with more glory and honour than what 
Grorce or Epwarp would have spread 
around it.’ But neither his own graceful 
compliments, nor the influence of his friends, 
if it had ever been exerted, would have in- 
duced George III. to commit the sacrilege 
of promoting Sterne. He who, twelve years 
later, wrote to Archbishop Cornwallis to 
reprove him fur giving routs, and to insist 
upon their instant suppression ‘as levities 
and vain dissipations, utterly inexpedient, if 
not unlawful, to pass in a residence for many 
centuries devoted to divine studies, religious 
retirement, and the extensive exercise of 
charity and benevolence,’ would certainly 
not have been less resolute than Queen 
Anne in refusing to adopt the Rabelais of 
his reign. 

Mirth was the only emotion which Sterne 
attempted to raise in his new volumes. His 
own opinion of them was high. ‘I think,’ 
he said, ‘there is more laughable humour, 
with an equal degree of Cervantic satire, if 
not more, than in the last.’ Some of his 
noble patrons, who were admitted to a 
private view, and whom he describes as ‘ of 
the first magnitude both in wit and station,’ 
prognosticated success. He expected as a 
set-off to be pelted either from cellars or 
garrets—that is, to be attacked by all the 
poor authors who could not afford, like 
himself, to rent apartments in Bond Street 
upon the first floor, and who were often 
doubtful of a crust of bread for their dinner, 
while he himself was pledged three months 
deep to eat venison and drink burgundy 
with the peers and ministers of state who 
scrambled for him. The tenant of the 
garret was envious of the prosperous gentle- 
man in the parlour, and the parlour lodger 
had a stately contempt for the indigent 
dweller above. In addition to hostile critics, 
experience had taught Sterne to expect a 
party of the public to be against him— 
gy ‘who do not or will not laugh,’ but 

e avowed he should be contented if he 
could divide the world. The volumes were 
published on the 20th of January, and, 
according to his own accoant, the result at 
first was much what he predicted. ‘One 
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half of the town abuse my book as bitterly 
as the other half cry it up to the skies. 
The best is, they abuse and buy it, and at 
such a rate, that we are going on with a 
second edition as fast as possible.’ Horace 
Walpole, who can only be heard as evidence 
on the sentiments of the opposition, thus 
professes to sum up the general opinion on 
the 7th of March. ‘The second and third 
volumes of Tristram Shandy, the dregs of 
nonsense, have universally met the contempt 
they deserve: genius may be exhausted ;— 
I see that folly’s invention may be so tov.’ 
They were in reality thought a falling off, 
but though the proportion of folly was 
larger than before, they contained some of 
the author’s happiest scenes. 

At the end of yh uly, 1761, the truant pastor 
got back to his parsonage, and immediately 
set to work to furnish his annual Christmas 
fare. He had become conscious that the 
adverse tide had gathered strength, but he 
announced to his friend Stevenson his reso- 
lution to follow the whims of his own ming, 
and set his censors at defiance. ‘I am very 
valorous,’ he said, ‘and ’tis in proportion as 
we retire from the world, and see it in its 
true dimensions, that we despise it,—no bad 
rant!’ It was rant, indeed, for a man to 
talk of despising the world, who was fresh 
from devoting an unbroken seven months 
to the pursuit of its frivolities, and who, in 
the very letter which contained the vaunt, 
was bemoaning his retirement and wishing 
himself back to town. He despised the 
world when the world was against him, but 
in everything in which he could obtain its 
favours it had no more obedient servant. 
The continuation of Tristram soon dissipated 
his discontent.. He was one of the authors 
who gloated over his own conceptions, and 
who always thought his latest production 
his masterpiece. He had none of the pain- 
ful misgivings which relax the enérgies and 
fret the minds of diffident men, and the 
very act of composition was therefore a 
delight. He said now that to write was his 
hobby, that he should continue it while he 
lived, that he was charmed with Uncle 
Toby’s imaginary character, and, as usual, 
expressed his conviction that the volumes 
on which he was engaged were his best. 
‘My Lydia helps to copy for me, and my 
wife knits, and listens as I read her chap- 
ters.’ ‘My Lydia,’ his only child, was then 
a girl of fourteen, and that he set her to 
copy Tristram Shandy, is a proof at once 
that he believed it innocent, and that every 
feeling of decorum was dead within him. 
Whoever is fresh from the perusal of the 
book and recalls the scene that was passing 
in this country parsonage—the clergyman 
of the parish composing the work, his 
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daughter transcribing, his wife hearing and 
applauding it—will at least agree that the 
proceeding was neither clerical nor feminine. 

The matchless story of Le Fever in the 
sixth volume of Tristram Shandy gave a 
fresh impulse to the popularity of Sterne. 
The jest was growing stale and would 
scarcely have served for a third season, but 
the introduction of the pathetic element 
renewed in some degree the original excite- 
ment. At the same time that he varied his 
style he had the advantage of exhibiting his 
personal qualities to a new circle of acquaint- 
ances, having shifted his stage from London 
to Paris for the benefit of his health. 

Sterne says that most of his father’s 
babies were of a delicate frame, not made 
to last long. Four out of seven died almost 
in infancy, and Laurence himself had the 
seeds of consumption inherent in his consti- 
tution. While an under-graduate at Cam- 
bridge a blood-vessel burst in his lungs, but 
he recovered his strength in the quiet of a 
country life, and for twenty years enjoyed 
comparative health. When his name was 
up in the world his malady returned, and he 
closed his fourth volume with a promise to 
reappear at the end of « twelvemonth ‘ un- 
less his vile cough killed him in the mean 
time.’ This catastrophe was not far from 
being realised. ‘I am very ill,’ he wrote in 
February, 1762, ‘having broke a vessel in 
my lungs. Hard writing in the summer, 
together with preaching, which I have not 
strength for, is ever fatal to me, but I can- 
not avoid the latter yet, and the former is 
too pleasurable to be given up.’ The feverish 
existence which he led in London, the late 
hours, and the luxurious living, were a much 
more probable source of the evil. 

Sterne commenced his seventh volume 
with an account of his malady. ‘ Thou hast 
had a narrow escape,’ said Eugenius, which 
is the name given to Hall Stevenson in Tris- 
tram Shandy. ‘ As thou seest Death has got 
me by the throat (for Eugenius could scarce 
hear me speak across the table), and that I 
am no match for him in the open field, had 
I not better, whilst these few scattered spirits 
remain, and these two spider legs uf mine are 
able to support me—had I not better, Euge- 
nius, fly for my life?’ Eugenius advised it, 
and Tristram exclaims, that to escape the 
enemy he will gallop from place to place to 
the end of the world— where, if Death fol- 
lows me, I pray he may break his neck.’ 
‘He runs more risk there,’ said Eugenius, 
*than thou.’ This hyperbolical prediction 
of a literary immortality which was to sur- 
vive death and time, ‘ brought blood into the 
cheek from whence it had been some months 
banished,’ and, while still blushing from the 
compliment, Tristram bade adieu to Eugenius, 
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and hastened (January, 1762) to Paris. It 
was the period when English literature and 
ideas were in vogue in France, and he found 
Tristram Shandy upon every table, and him- 
self as much an object of attention as in Lon- 
don. A few days sufficed to re-establish his 
health, and we have the old story repeated 
of a fortnight’s engagements to dinners and 
suppers. 

In addition to the importance which 
Sterne derived from his reputation, it may 
be surmised that he was possessed of consid- 
derable powers of entertainment from the 
hold which, to the last, he kept upon society. 
No description has been handed down to us 
of his manners and conversation, but we learn 
from his own letters that his favourite vein 
was what he called Shandeism, or the art of 
talking amusing nonsense. There can be 
little question, to judge from his writings, 
that he was excellent, also, at telling a story, 
that he indulged largely in doubles entendres, 
and that his repartees were rather plays up- 
on words than genuine wit. From the ac- 
count he gives of Yorick, in Tristram Shandy, 
it appears he had made many enemies by his 
satirical sayings, and had been astonished 
that his victims should shrink from the edge, 
instead of being dazzled by the glitter of the 
blade. That in his eagerness to sustain his 
character for humor he was not very scrupu- 
lous as to the means, is apparent from an 
anecdote related by M. Dutens, who once 
sat next him at the table of our ambassador, 
Lord Tavistock, in Paris. The conversation 
turned upon Turin, where M. Dutens, though 
a Frenchman, had recently been the English 
chargé @affaires, Sterne, ignorant whom 
he was addressing, asked him if he knew M, 
Dutens, The company laughed; and Sterne, 
imagining that some ludicrous associations 
connected with M. Dutens were the cause of 
the hilarity, inquired if he was not rather 
odd. ‘Quite an original,’ replied M. Du- 
tens. ‘I thought so,’ said Sterne, who im- 
mediately commenced telling several ridicu- 
lous traits of the chargé d affaires, all of 
which were the coinage of his brain. The 
laughter which arose he mistook fora tribute 
to the comicality of his description, and en- 
tertained the circle for the rest of the even- 
ing with the absurdities of M. Dutens. When 
his butt retired, and Sterne was admitted 
into the secret, the guests pretended that the 
chargé d@ affaires, though restrained at the 
moment by respect for his host, was an iras- 
cible man, who would demand reparation in 
the morning. Sterne sought him out to 
avert his anger, begged his pardon, pleaded 
in excuse the desire he felt to amuse the 
company, embraced him warmly, and re- 
quested the honor of his friendship. If the 
scene was not otherwise ‘very creditable to 
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Sterne, the praise of a fertile and ready in- 
vention in extemporising the imaginary ec- 
centricities of M. Dutens, must at least be 
conceded to him. 

The species of rhapsodical humor which 
he cultivated, bordering upon buffoonery, 
and often doubtless degenerating into it al- 
together, implied a fund of animal spirits. 
‘Every object, wrote one of his French 
friends, M. Tollot, ‘is coulewr de rose for this 
happy mortal, and things which would ap- 
pear to the rest of the world under a sorrow- 
ful and gloomy aspect, assume in his eyes a 
gay and smiling face. His sole pursuit is 

leasure, and, unlike others who, when they 

ave attained their wish, can no longer en- 
joy it, he drains the bowl to the last drop.’ 
‘ As for my spirits,’ he says himself in Tris- 
tram Shandy, ‘little have I to lay to their 
charge ; nay, so very little (unless the mount- 
ing me upon a long stick, and playing the 
fool with me nineteen hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, be accusations), that, on the contra- 
ry, I have much, much to thank them for. 
Cheerily have ye made me tread the path of 
life with all the burthens of it (except its 
cares) upon my back: in no one moment of 
my existence, that I remember, have ye once 
deserted me, or tinged the objects which 
came in my way either with sable or with a 
sickly green: in dangers ye gilded my hori- 
zon with hope, and when Death himself 
knocked at my door, ye bade him come 
again ; and in so gay a tone of careless indif- 
ference did ye do it, that he doubted of his 
commission.’ Swift’s exclamation, ‘ Vive la 
bagatelle,’ was the forced effort of a man 
doomed to hopeless melancholy, and who 
trifled to avert despair; with Sterne it was 
the true reflection of his temperament. The 
spirit of Shandeism within him would never, 
he said, suffer him to think for two moments 
together upon any grave subject. Hair- 
brained, light-hearted, and sanguine—pleas- 
ed with himself, his follies, and his vices— 
he treated misfortune when it came as a 
passing guest, and even extracted amusement 
from it while it stayed. His merriment sa- 
voured more of Epicurean joviality than of 
a well-ordered cheerfulness, and its ceaseless 
flow must have deprived it of half its merit 
and its charm; for any single emotion, how- 
ever excellent in itself, which absorbs the 
mind to the exclusivn of all other qualities, 
gives us, instead of the sapiens teres atque 
rotundus, only the fragment of aman. No 
one could read his own account of the end- 
less frivolities, which would never suffer him 
to think upon a serious subject, or engage in 
any pursuit except pleasure, without feeling 
that his mirth belonged to that description 
of laughter, of which Solomon said that it 
was mad. 
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The joyous philosophy of Poor Yorick 
was often put to the test. He relates, in 
the dedication to Tristram Shandy, that he 
fenced by mirth against the infirmities of ill 
health, persuaded that every time a man 
laughed he added something to his fragment 
of life. At Paris he laughed till he cried, 
and believed that his lungs had benefited as 
much by the process as by the change of air. 
When he had been there six months, he 
brought up one night such a quantity of 
blood that his bed was full, and he nearly 
bled to death. He was joined by his wife 
and daughter shortly afterwards, and (in 
July, 1762) they removed to Toulouse. Here, 
in August, he was seized with a fever, which 
left him for six weeks with scarce a hope of 
recovery. If his spirits ever forsook him, 
his letters show that they revived the instant 
the present danger was past. ‘I am now 
stout and foolish again as a happy man can 
wish to be,’ he adds, after giving an account 
of his fever, ‘and am busy playing the fool 
with my Uncle Toby, whom I have got 
soused over head and ears in love.’ The 
tone of society on the other side of the Chan- 
nel encouraged him to assume a greater li- 
cence than ever in the new volumes he com- 
menced. He had reached that point of 
hardihood in which he took a pride in shock- 
ing the scruples of the virtuous, and having 
become acquainted at Paris with a French 
novelist more degraded than himself, the two 
worthies conceived a scheme, the jest of 
which was the excess of the impudence: 


‘Crébillon has made a convention with me, 
which, if he is not too lazy, will be no bad per- 
siflage. Assoon asI get to Toulouse, he has 
agreed to write me an expostulatory letter upon 
the indecorums of T. Shandy, which is to be 
answered by recrimination upon the liberties in 
his own works. These are to be printed to- 
gether—Crébillon against Sterne ; Sterne against 
Crébillon—the copy to be sold, and the money 
equally divided. This is good Swiss policy.’ 

That Yorick the Jester should be utterly 
oblivious of the Rev. Mr. Yorick, prebendary 
of York, and vicar of Stillington, Sutton, 
and Coxwold, was too much a matter of 
course to excite surprise, but even the Jester, 
like the fool of James I., might justly have 
had his coat pulled over his ears for exceed- 
ing the privileges of his office. 

For awhile Sterne made himself happy at 
Toulouse, ‘fiddling, langhing, singing, and 
cracking jokes,’ with the English residents. 
But far from being enamored of the French, 
he complained of their eternal platitude, 
their little variety, their no originality, and, 
what to him was the worst of all faults, their 
determined seriousness. The nation was, 
in fact, playing a borrowed part, and acted 
it ill. Montesquieu, writing in 1721, of the 
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passion of the people for imitating their king, 
said sarcastically, that the monarch, if he 
undertook it, might even succeed in making 
them grave. It was this which they now 
attempted to become, notin mimicry of their 
sovereign, but of ourselves. When Horace 
Walpole visited Paris, in 1765, he reported 
that they were another people from what he 
had found them five and twenty years be- 
fore; that laughing was quite out of fashion, 
and that nothing was wanted but George 
Grenville to make the conversations the most 
tiresome upon earth. Solemn and pedantic, 
they were seldom, he said, animated unless 
by a dispute, and he could only venture to, 
be merry in his own tongue. If Sterne had 
arrived at any other period, the proverbial 
liveliness of the nation would have given a 
spring to his own, and the shuttlecock would 
have flown backwards and forwards from 
morning to night without ever tiring him of 
the game. But he was disgusted with the 
insufferable insipidity of this unnatural ef- 
fort to be dull; and in June, 1763, he set 
ont, with his wife and daughter, for Bagni- 
éres, hoping to extract ‘amusement out of 
the concourse of adventurers which gathered 
together there from all the corners of the 
earth.’ October found him at Montpellier, 
where he spent the winter, and where, in 
January, he had another ‘ scuffle with death, 
in which he suffered terribly.’ It was again a 
fever, which had nearly cut short Yorick’s 
life-long peal of laughter. But he was not 
to be depressed. While barely out of dan- 
ger, and still weak and prostrate, he took up 
his pen to announce his resolution of going 
on to the end of the chapter ‘as merrily, 
although as innocently, as he could.’ ‘It 
has ever,’ he said, * been as good, if not bet- 
ter, than a bishopric to me, and I desire no 
other.’ 

The medical theories of France were as 
antiquated as many of the other usages which 
kept their ground under the old régime. The 
physicians, whom Sterne calls the most ig- 
norant of all pretending fools, gave him, to 
recruit his strength, boutllons réfraichissants, 
which consisted of a cock that had been 
flayed alive, and a male crawfish (for a fe- 
male, according to the Montpellier pharma- 
copoeia, was more pernicious than strength- 
ening) boiled with poppy-seeds, and pounded 
ina mortar. It is difficult to believe that 
the period when this enlightened practice 
prevailed on the other side of the Channel 
was the same in which John and William 
Hunter were flourishing in England. Sterne, 
who swallowed perhaps a female crawfish 
instead of a male, derived no benefit from 
the regimen, and as he originally went to 
the continent for his health, so he now hoped 
for the same blessing from a return to his 
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native land. ‘Every step I take that brings 
me nearer England will, I think, help to set 
this poor frame to rights.’ He commenced 
his journey homewards in February, 1764— 
his heart, he said, had fled there a twelve- 
month before—but he lingered in Paris till 
the end of May. He was induced to remain 
by finding an opportunity to indulge in his 
favorite amusement. He states in his letters, 
and repeats in his ‘Sentimental Journey,’ 
that he had been in love with some Dulci- 
nea or other all his life, that it had sweetened 
his temper, softened and humanised his heart, 
and that he hoped to carry on these vagrant 
courtships till he died. He dic not pretend 
that his attachments were Platonic, but he 
called them sentimental, and the idea that 
he affixed to the term will be best understood 
by his own account of his conduct in the 
present conjuncture : 


‘IT have been for eight weeks,’ he writes to 
Stevenson, ‘Smitten with the tenderest passion 
that ever tender wight underwent. I wish, dear 
cousin, thou couldest conceive, perhaps thou 
canst without my wishing it, how deliciously I 
cantered it away the first month, two up, two 
down, always upon my hanches along the streets, 
from my hotel to hers—at first once, then twice, 
then three times a-day, till at length I was within 
an ace of setting up my hobby-horse in her 
stable for good and all: I might as well, con- 
sidering how the enemies of the Lord have blas- 
phemed thereupon. The last three weeks we 
were every hour upon the doleful ditty of part- 
ing; and thou mayest conceive, dear cousin, 
how it altered my gait and air, for I went and 
came, like any loudened carle, and did nothing 
but mix tears, and jouer des sentiments with 
her from sun-rising even to the setting of the 
same; and now she is gone to the South of 
France, and to finish the comedy, I fell ill, and 
broke a vessel in my lungs, and half bled to 
death. Voila mon histoire!’ 


There is his history disposed by himself 
in the light in which he wished it to be 
viewed by his friends, and there, upon the 
most favourable interpretation, is his con- 
demnation. 

During his stay in Paris, he preached in 
the ambassador’s chapel, before a concourse 
of all nations and creeds, who were drawn 
together to hear the celebrated Sterne, the 
last sermon his deplorable health ever al- 
lowed him to deliver. To the people of 
York his appearance in the pulpit had lon 
been a scandal. Such was the infamy o 
his private character, that when he came to 
the cathedral to preach, in his capacity of 
prebendary, many of the congregation rose 
from their seats, and walked away. How 
this would have affected Yorick is easily di- 
vined from the language he held on kindred 
occasions—he would have scoffed at their 
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scruples, and been thankful that he was a 
sinner and not a pharisee. 

When Yorick returned to England, he left 
his wife and daughter abroad at their own 
particular request. The plea of Mrs. Sterne 
was ill-health, but it is stated by Almon, in 
his ‘Life of Wilkes, that her real motive for 
remaining in France was ‘ to escape the daily 
provocations of an unkind husband.’ His 
disposition is said to have been irritable, his 
conversation in his family was, as Almon in- 
timates, too gross to be tolerated, and the 
appropriation of his volatile affections to an 
endless series of Dulcineas, may have proved 
a lenative to his own temper, but must have 
been far from producing the same soothing 
effects on Mrs. Sterne. At Montpellier, 
where M. Tollot saw them together, he re- 
ports that she followed the good man every- 
where, and ‘vouloit étre de tout.’ ‘Ces 
dispositions dans cette bonne dame,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘lui ont fait passer d’assez mauvais 
moments. I] supporte tous ces désagréments 
avec une patience d’ange.’ M. Tollot was a 
disciple of the Yorick school, and thought 
it a hardship for a husband to be saddled 
with the society of his wife; but by Sterne’s 
own testimony the ‘ patience Tange’ was on 
the other side. ‘* She may talk,’ he observes, 
writing at this period from Toulouse, ‘I will 
go my own way, and she will acquiesce with- 
out a word of debate on the subject. Who 
can say so much in praise of his wife?’ 
Another passage of a letter, addressed to 
Stevenson from Ooxwold, in August, 1761, 
after he had unduly protracted his London 
season, is a proof that she was a placable 
and yielding person: ‘ Ourse,’ he safs, in 
allusion to the society he had left behind, 
the moment he finds himself at Mrs. Sterne’s 
elbow, ‘curse on absence from those we love.’ 
‘As to matrimony,’ he adds, in qualification 
of this emphatic outbreak, ‘I should be a 
beast to rail at it, for my wife is easy, but 
the world is not; and had I stayed from her 
a second longer it would have been a burning 
shame, else she declares herself happier 
without me. Not in anger is this declara- 
tion made, but in pure, sober, good sense, 
built on sound experience.’ Several times 
after their separation, he expressed a desire 
that she should return to England—moved 
chiefly, no doubt, by his attachment to his 
daughter, which was ardent and sincere. 
Mrs. Sterne resisted the call till his days were 
drawing to a close, and the issue of the ex- 
periment showed that she had done wisely 
for their mutual comfort in keeping away. 
In the interim he always wrote of her with 
kindness, sometimes with apparent affection, 
and showed a practical anxiety that she 
should never be pinched for lack of means. 
*My puree,’ he remarks on one occasion, 
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heart.” 


‘Why do 
at another time, ‘ that your 
mother wants money ?—whilst I have a shil- 
ling shall you not both have ninepence out 


‘shall be as oe as m 
you say,’ he as 


of it? This was not the proportion in 
which he divided his income; but his libe- 
rality was really considerable, insomuch that 
we are tempted to doubt the story so often 
repeated, that he preferred whining over a 
dead ass to relieving a living mother. 

After recreating himself at York, Scar- 
borough, and other places, he settled down 
at Coxwold in September, 1764, to get ready 
his commodities, according to the old cus- 
tom, for the winter market. His two little 
volumes—the seventh and eighth — were 
this time entirely of a comic cast. ‘I am 
fabricating them,’ he said, ‘ for the laughing 
part of the world,—for the melanchoiy part 
of it I have nothing but my prayers.’ They 
had been long in preparation, and were pub- 
lished early in 1765. It was three years 
since he had shown himself in London socie- 
ty, or printed a line, and it was probably due 
in some degree to this pause in his proceed- 
ings that he and his work were so well re- 
ceived. ‘I have never had a moment,’ he 
wrote of himself, ‘which has not been broke 
in upon by one engagement or impertinence 
or another;’ for though he sojourned in 
London for no other purpose than to expose 
himself to these impertinences and engage- 
ments, he had the common weakness of at- 
tempting to enhance the civilities he receiv- 
ed by pretending that they were thrust. up- 
on him against his will. Of this book he 
said, ‘ I have had a lucrative winter's cam- 
paign. Shandy sells well,—I am taxing the 
public with two more volumes of Sermons, 
which will more than double the gains of 
Shandy.’ Nevertheless, the continuation of 
Tristram, though displaying many of the 
qualities of the author’s genius, was not 
equal to the first sprightly runnings of 
the cask. Several chapters on his journey 
abroad, which his flattering friends* told 
him were executed with spirit, and which 
he informs us were meant as a good-tem- 
pered satire against coxcombical travellers, 
posterity has condemned as absolute non- 
sense, The grossness was more revolting 
than ever, and more thickly spread, and 
while his worst characteristics were gaining 
upon his best, the beauties themselves were 
not equal to many he had formerly pro- 
duced. 

The Sermons he mentions as making part 
of his ways and means for the year were 
written, or at least dressed up, for the occa- 


* Sterne makes a good observation when replying to 
the panegyrics of a person who calls himself Ignatius 
Sancho: ‘ ’Tis all affectation to say a man is not grati- 
fied with being praised. We only want by to be sincere.’ 
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sion, and were not completed till the au- 
tumn of 1765. He published them by sub- 
scription, which, independently of the sale 
of the copywright, brought him upwards of 
three hundred pounds. His list he sup- 
posed to be the largest and most splendid 
an author ever obtained. After having pro- 
cured the patronage of nearly all the nobili- 
ty, and most other persons of note, he was 
ambitious to add the name of David Hume. 
He requested Mr. Foley, the banker at Paris, 
where Hume then was, to canvass him for 
the purpose, jocosely threatening if the his- 
torian refused, ‘to quarrel with him, and 
call him Deist.’? What are we to think of 
the creed of the Reverend Laurence Sterne 
when we find him eager for the honour of 
including a notorious infidel among the sub- 
scribers to his Sermons, and in the very act 
of inviting this insult to the religion he pro- 
fessed, treating the infidelity as a joke? 
Strange to say, in the Parisian circle in 
which Hume moved, Deist was really in 
danger of becoming a term of reproach in 
the opposite sense to what Sterne intended. 
In this very year of 1765 Walpole wrote 
home that Voltaire himself was too much 
of a believer for the male and female philo- 
sophes of France. ‘Il est bigot,’ said one 
of these lady atheists, ‘c’est un Déiste.’ 
At a party, in Paris, in which Sterne him- 
self was maintaining the necessity of a First 
Cause, a young Count took him by the 
hand to the farthest corner of the room, to 
tell him his solitaire was pinned too straight 
about his neck. ‘It should | be plus badinant,’ 
said the Count, looking down upon his own; 
‘but a word, M. Yorick, to the wise.’ The 
skepticism of Hume was here as contempti- 
ble for its timidity as it was offensive in 
England for its daring. He remarked at a 
dinner at the house of the Baron d’Holbach, 
that he had never seen an atheist, and did 
not believe that one existed. ‘ You have 
been unfortunate,’ replied the Baron, ‘ you 
now see seventeen at table for the first time.’ 
To the historian who had reduced his creed 
to the single article ‘I believe in God,’ the 
infidelity of those who erased it altogether, 
might be expected to be a jest; and having 
enumerated, in a letter to Dr. Blair, his lite- 
rary acquaintances at Paris, he added that 
his clerical friends in Scotland would be glad 
to hear ‘ that there was not a single Deist 
among them.’ Such was one of the porten- 
tous signs of that frightful reign of libertin- 
ism and impiety which preceded and pre- 
pared the French Revolution, and which was 
80 little shocking to Mr. Yorick, that in an- 
nouncing his intention of returning to the 
continent in 1767, he said he should ‘ enjoy 
himself a week or ten days at Paris with his 
friends, particularly the Baron d’Holbach 
\ 
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and the rest of the joyous set,’ which in- 
cluded, we may presume, the remaining six- 
teen atheists. What is stronger evidence 
against him still is the mocking application, 
in many of his letters, of the most sacred 
language. One example of horrible blasphe- 
my, addressed to Stevenson, which seems 
inconsistent with any description of belief, 
will render needless an accumulation of pas- 
sages which it is revolting to transcribe. 
The person mentioned in the extract, under 
the name of Panty, was the Rev. Robert 
Lascelles, a clergyman after Sterne’s own 
heart :— 


‘Remember me sometimes in your potatjons ; 
bid Panty pray for me when he prays for the 
Holy Catholic Church. Present my compli- 
ments to Mrs. Ferguson, and be in peace and 
charity with all mankind. 

And the — of God the Father, 
on, 


Holy Ghost be with you, 
Amen. L. STERNE,’ 


To throw the words into the form of an or- 
dinary conclusion to a letter, for the pur- 
pose of aggravating the profanity, was, in 
Sterne’s estimation, to heighten the jest. 
With the profits of Tristram and his Ser- 
mons Sterne started, in October, 1765, on 
another tour in search of health, and fresh 
materials for his works. He passed through 
France to Italy, where he visited all the 
principal cities, and got back to England in 
June, 1766. Both his objects were answer- 
ed. He conceived the plan, and collected 
the incidents of the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ 
and his health improved so much that he 
believed he had added ten years to his life. 
From every place that he writes he speaks 
of the jovial hours he spends, and he 
sums up by saying, on his return to Cox- 
wold, ‘ Never man, my dear Sir, has had a 
more agreeable tour than your Yorick.’ 
La Fleur, whom he has immortalised in the 
‘ Sentimental Journey,’ said however that 
there were moments when his master seem- 
ed sunk in the deepest dejection, but he 
would shake it off, and cry out gaily, ‘ Vive 
la bagatelle.’ There are many indications 
that the merriment which had once been 
spontaneous was often henceforth artificial, 
—the forced effort to keep at bay an en- 
croaching melancholy, which was necessa- 
rily intolerable, since in making him a sad- 
der it did not make him a wiser man. The 
contrast between the quiet of Coxwold, and 
the excitement of travelling, was rendered 
endurable by the preparation of the ninth 
and last volume of Tristram Shandy, which 
occupied him incessantly from July to Christ- 
mas. He had always been a slow com- 
poser, for there never was an author, as we 
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are informed by Paley, whose works had 
cost him greater labour, and his ideas could 
not be expected to flow so rapidly as when 
he first began to draw upon the fund. ‘ Tris- 
tram goes on busily,’ he says in December; 
‘ what I can find appetite to write is so so.’ 
But this disparaging admission, unusual with 
him, was wrung from him in a moment of 
vexation. ‘ You never,’ he continues, ‘read 
such a chapter of evils from me. I’m tor- 
mented to death by my Stillington Inclo- 
sure, and am every hour threatened with a 
journey to Avignon, where Mrs. Sterne is 
very bad, and, by a series of letters I have 
got from Lydia, I suppose is going the way 
of ws all.’ The expected decease of his wife 
appears to affect him in no other way than 
as it may involve an inopportune journey to 
Avignon, and it is therefore by a natural 
association of ideas that he couples it with 
the distractions which grow out of the Stil- 
lington Inclosure. Mrs, Sterne recovered 
partially, but he himself lost the ground he 
had gained in Italy. The bleeding from his 
lungs was worse than ever, and he talked of 
flying again over the Alps to escape from 
the clutches of death. In the meanwhile he 
went at the end of December to York, ‘ be- 
cause,’ he seid, ‘I had rather, in case ’tis 
ordained so, die there than in a post-chaise 
on the road.’ But, while conscious that he 
is probably within a step of his grave, he 
sets his face to the world, is as intent as 
ever to laugh and make laugh, plans amuse- 
ments for months to come, and anticipates 
the jovial time he shall have of it when he 
joins the Baron d’Holbach and his atheistical 
crew. 
Three days after Sterne had spoken doubt- 
fully of his ninth volume he recovered his 
good opinion of it, and says to another cor- 
respondent, ‘If the amours of my Uncle 
Toby do not please you I am mistaken.’ 
When published at the beginning of 1767, 
he announced to M. Panchaud, at Paris, 
that in London it was liked the best of the 
set. This idea we suspect he derived from 
the deceitful compliments of personal friends. 
Bright flashes of genius were never wanting, 
but, if his ninth volume charmed the most, 
it must have been by its license, and not by 
its genuine deserts. The hostile section, 
however, of the public were beginning to 
acknowledge the general merit of the entire 
work, a homage which Sterne ascribes to 
its reception in Italy, Germany, and France. 
It was rather, we think, due to the inevitable 
victory of genius over envy, which cannot 
for ever remain blind to the light it would 
fain have extinguished. 
On his arrival in London, in January, 
1767, Sterne made the acquaintance of the 
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an unenviable celebrity. She was the wife 
of one Daniel Draper, a counsellor at Bom- 
bay, had come to England for her health, 
and was on the eve of returning, at the 
command of her husband, to India without 
having accomplished the object of her voy- 
age. Her vanity, triumphing over her ‘is- 
cretion, induced her to preserve ten letters 
which Sterne addressed to her between the 
end of March and the 3rd of April, when 
she sailed from Deal. These epistles are 
written in a strain of the most rapturous 
love, and contain damning evidence of the 
utter worthlessness of poor Yorick’s charac- 
ter. A single extract will serve for the 
summary, as it is the climax of his amatory 
apostrophes :— 


‘Talking of widows, pray Eliza, if ever you 
are such, do not think of giving yourself to 
some wealthy nabob, because I design to marry 
_ myself. My wife cannot live long, and I 

ow not the woman I should like so well for 
her substitute as yourself, ’Tis true, I am 
ninety-five in constitution, and you but twenty- 
five—rather too great a disparity this,—but 
what I want in youth, I will make up in wit 
and good-humour. Not Swift so loved his 
Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his 
Sacharissa, as I will love and sing thee my 
wife elect. Tell me in answer to this that you 
approve and honour the proposal, and that you 
would (like the Spectator’s mistress) have more 
joy in putting on an old man’s slipper, than 
associating with the gay, the voluptuous, and 
the young.’ 


It was no playful pretence that his wife 
‘could not live long.’ She was in a lan- 
guishing condition, which made him really 
believe that she was hastening to the grave, 
and, if the general tenor of his epistles to 
Mrs. Draper permitted us to believe that the 
rest of the passage was a piece of jesting 
extravagance, it is impossible to explain 
away the utter heartlessness of the portion 
which relates to Mrs. Sterne. But this is 
not all. Some friends of Mrs. Draper 
charitably interposed to check the danger- 
ous intimacy; an interference which filled 
him with the deadliest hatred to them. The 
object of their solicitude, on thé contrary, 
honoured their motives while rejecting their 
counsel, and could not be brought to share 
his resentment. The scheme by which he 
ultimately succeeded in alienating her from 
her honest advisers is related by himself 
with unblushing effrontery in a letter to a 
friend :— 


‘They are bitter enemies of mine, and I am 
even with them. La Brahmine [Mrs. Draper] 
assured me they used their endeavours with her 
to break off her friendship with me, for reasons 
I will not write, but tell you. I said enough 





Mrs. Draper, upon whom he has conferred 





of them before she left England, and though 
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she yielded to me in every other point, yet in 
this she obstinately persisted. Strange infatu- 
ation! But I think I have effected my purpose 
by a falsity, which Yorick’s friendship to the 
Brabmine can only justify. I wrote her word 
that the most amiable of women [a Mrs. James, 
for whom Mrs. Draper had an extreme regard] 
reiterated the request that she would not write 
to them. ‘I said too she had concealed many 
things for the sake of her peace of mind, 
when, in fact, this was merely a child of my 
own. brain made Mrs. James’s by adoption to 
enforce the argument I had before urged so 
strongly. Do not mention this circumstance to 
Mrs. James. ’Twould displease her, and I had 
no design in it but for the Brahmine to bea 
friend to herself.’ 


The letters in which St@rne unfolded his 
slanderous fiction are among the number 
preserved by the Brahmine. 


‘The 3s by heavens,’ he says in the 
first, ‘are worthless. I have heard enough to 
tremble at the articulation of the name. How 
could you, Eliza, leave them, or suffer them to 
leave you rather, with impressions the least 
favourable? I have told thee enough to plant 
disgust against their treachery to thee, to the 
last hour of thy life! Yet still thou toldest 
Mrs. James at last, that thou believest they 
affectionately love thee. Her delicacy to my 
Eliza, and true regard to her ease of mind, 
have saved thee from hearing more glaring 
proofs of their baseness. For God’s sake write 
not to them, nor foul thy fair character with 
such polluted hearts. They love thee! What 
proof? Is it their actions that say so? or their 
zeal for those attachments which do thee 
honour and make thee happy? or their tender- 
ness for thy fame? No—but they weep, and 
say tender things. Adieu to all such for ever. 
Mrs. James’s honest heart revolts against the 
idea of ever returning them one visit.’ 


* Adieu to all such for ever!’ Then first 
and foremost adieu to Yorick, who was the 
very type of that sentimental virtue which 
consisted in weeping and saying tender 
things, who was fabricating malicious false- 
hoods in the very act of talking of honest 
and polluted hearts, and who maintained 
that the affection of these people must be 
hollow and hypocritical unless they were 
zealous for the attachment of the husband 
of Mrs, Sterne to the wife of Daniel Draper. 
Fearing that his lie might not be sufficiently 
emphatic to take effect, he shortly after de- 
spatched a second edition, enlarged and im- 
proved :— 





‘The *s who verify the character I 
once gave of teazing or sticking like pitch, or 
birdlime, sent a card that they would wait on 
Mrs. [James] on Friday. She sent back, she 
was engaged. Then to meet at Ranelagh to- 
night. She answered, she did not go. She 
says, if she allows the least footing, she never 
shall get rid of the acquaintance, which she is 
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resolved to drop at once. She knows them. 
She knows they are not her friends, nor yours ; 
and the first use they would make of being 
with her, would be to sacrifice you to her (if 
they could) a second time. Let her not then; 
let her not, my dear, be a greater friend to thee 
than thou art to thyself. She begs I will reiter- 
ate my request to you, that you will not write 
to them. It will give her and thy Brahmin 
inexpressible pain. Be assured all this is not 
without reason on her side. I said I never 
more would mention the name to thee; and 
had I not received it, as a kind of charge, from 
a dear woman that loves you, I should not have 
broke my word. I will write again to-morrow 
to thee, thou best and most endearing of girls! 
A peaceful night to thee. My spirit will be 
with thee through every watch of it.’ 


To complete his self-condemnation, the 
man who had the hardihood to invent this 
audacious and circumstantial falsehood out 
of revenge for an attempt to keep Mrs. 
Draper from discreditable intimacy, says to 
her himself in his very next letter, ‘ Be can- 
tious only, my dear, of intimacies,’ and then 
immediately adds, ‘ Love me, J beseech thee ; 
and remember me for ever!’ That his vehe- 
ment passion for his Brahmine was not 
founded upon any genuine esteem for her 
character appeared, a little later, from what 
he wrote to his daughter :— 


‘The subject of thy letter has astonished me. 
She could know but little of my feelings to tell 
thee that under the supposition I should survive 
thy mother I should bequeath thee as a legacy to 
[Mrs. Draper]. No, my Lydia! ’tis a lady, 
whose virtues I wish thee to imitate, that I shall 
entrust my girl to—I mean that friend [Mrs. 
James] whom I have so often talked and wrote 
about. From her you will learn to be an affec- 
tionate wife, a tender mother, and a sinccre 
friend.’ 


Mrs. Draper, too, was wife, mother and 
friend, and the lover had once called her ‘ the 
best of God’s works;’ but the father saw 
her with yery different eyes.* 


* Mrs. Draper again returned to England, and died at 
Bristol at the age of thirty-three. The editor of Sterne’s 
Letters states that ‘the circumstances which attended 
the latter part of her life are generally said to have re- 
flected no credit on her discretion.’ Raynal, who be- 
came acquainted with her after Sterne’s death, has com- 
memorated her in his ‘ Histoire Philosophique des deux 
Indes.’ When treating of the English settlements on 
the coast of Malabar he suddenly launches out into this 
super-French piece of bombast ; ‘ Territory of Anjinga, 
you are nothing; but you have given birth to Elisa, 
One day these commercial establishments founded by 
Europeans on the coast of Asia will existno more. The 
grass will cover them, or the avenged Indian will have 
built over their ruins ; but if my writings have any du- 
ration, the name of Anjinga will remain in the memory 
of men. Those who shall read my works, those whom 
the winds shall waft to thy shores, will say—It is there 
that Eliza Draper was born; and if there is a Briton 
among them, he will hasten to add with pride,—and she 
was born of English parents.’ There are three more 
pages of panegyric, increasing in extravagance as it 








proceeds, and which thus concludes: ‘ From the height 
of the heavens, thy first and last country, receive, Eliza, 
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Yorick soon consoled himself for the loss 
of his Brahmine, and, if an undated letter is 
rightly placed in the series, was making 
criminal love in April with all the heart he 
had to one Lady P. The old bleeding from 
his lungs returned in the dissipation of Lon- 
don, and the languor of sickness produced in 
him thoughts which, common as they are 
with others in similar circumstances, were 
rare with him :— 


‘I am impatient to set out for my solitude, 
for there the mind gains strength, and learns to 
lean upon herself. In the world it seeks or ac- 
cepts of a few treacherous supports—the feigned 
compassion of one, the flattery of a second, the 
civilities of a third, the friendship of a fourth. 
They all deceive, and bring the mind back to 
where mine is retreating, to retirement, reflec- 
tion, and books.’ 


He left town at the beginning of May, 
with an idea that he was taking leave of it 
for ever, and sick, he said, in soul as well as 
body. He quickly recruited his strength at 
Coxwold, and for a time his spirits, bat there 
are repeated allusions to some mysterious 
source of disquietude which is nowhere ex- 
plained. 


‘I have never been so well (he wrote to Ste- 
venson in August) since I left college, and I 
should be a marvellous happy man, but for some 
reflections which bow down my spirits,—but if 
I live but even three or four years, I will acquit 
myself with honor,—and—no matter, we will 
talk this over when we meet.’ 


Indecorum and profanity mingle strange- 
ly with these pensive outbreaks, and oblige 
us to believe that it was a more vulgar 
trouble than that of conscience. In Octo- 
ber, Mrs. Sterne and his daughter came from 
France, at his urgent request, to stay with 
him two or three months; but the. increase 
to his comfort was not what he anticipated, 
for in December he wrote a ribald letter in 
Latin to Stevenson, informing him that he 
was more weary of his wife than ever, and 
mortally in love with somebody else. ‘ The 
child and darling of his heart,’ as he calls 
Miss Sterne, fulfilled however his utmost ex- 
pectations. ‘She was all,’ he said, ‘Heaven 
could give him in a daughter.” ‘My heart 
bleeds,’ he wrote a little later, ‘ when I think 


my oath,—“ I swear never to write a line in which the 
world shall not recognise thy friend.”’ According to 
M. Walckenaer, this apostrophe has been considered 
sublime by some and ridiculous by others. It can only 
have been the ridiculous that ever thought it sublime. 
Sterne and Raynal both agreed that Mrs. Draper was 
plain. Raynal, meaning to compliment her, says that 
she was an extraordinary combination of voluptuousness 
and modesty. Sterne says, but it is to herself that he 
says it, that he had never seen so intelligent and anima- 
ted a countenance, and that she had something more 
pam in her eyes and voice than any woman he 

ad everknown. There can be no doubt t she pos- 
sessed unusual powers of fascination. 


‘the 20th of February. 
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of parting with her. "Twill be like the se 
aration of soul and body, and equal to noth- 
ing but what passes at that tremendous mo- 
ment.’ The taint which had infected the 
rest of his mind left this paternal feeling un- 
corrupted to the end. 

The months he passed at Coxwold were 
bestowed in composing the ‘Sentimental 
Journey.’ ‘It is a subject,’ he said, ‘ which 
works well, and suits the frame of mind I 
have been in for some time past. I told you 
my design in it was to teach us to love the 
world and our fellow-creatures better than 
we do, so it runs most upon those gentler 
passions and affections which aid so much to 
it. He affirmed that the excess of his emo- 
tions on the od€asion had torn his whole 
frame to pieces. ‘Praised be God,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘for my sensibility! Though it has 
often made me wretched, yet I would not 
exchange it for all the pleasures the grossest 
sensualist ever felt.’ His susceptible nature 
was easily hurried on in any track in which 
it once began to move, and he persuaded 
himself, and endeavoured to persuade his 
friends, that he was a S-ntimental and not a 
Shandean being. Yet even while resigning 
himself to this tender mood his licentious 
imagination could not sleep, and the same 
fountain continued to send forth both sweet 
water and bitter. The incurable depravity 
of his taste is nowhere more apparent than 
in his latest work. 

The ‘Sentimental Journey’ was published 
by subscription in February, 1768. He pre- 
dicted that it would take with the generality, 
especially the women, ‘who will read this 
book,’ he said, ‘in the parlour, and Tristram 
in the bed-chamber.’ Horace Walpole him- 
self was won over. He thought the volumes 
‘ very pleasing, though too much dilated, and 
infinitely preferable to the tiresome Tristram 
Shandy.’ When Sterne left London the pre- 
ceding year in a half-dying state, he profess- 
ed that he should be content to have only 
just so much strength and spirits as would 
enable him to execute his summer’s task. 
His wish had been granted, but he was not 
destined to enjoy the consequent success. 
‘What is the gratification of my feelings on 
this occasion {’ he wrote to his daughter on 
‘The want of health 
bows me down, and vanity harbours not in 
thy father’s breast.’ The spring before, 
when his patient and exorable creditor 
knocked at his door, he declared that the 
call was both unexpected and unpleasant. 
Unpleasant it would always have been, but 
it should not have been unexpected to a man 
who had lived for years in the shadow of 
death. Hope still predominated in his san- 
guine breast, and he thought that he should 
once more come off triumphant, though he 
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admitted that the respite might not unlikely 
be ofshortduration. A fortnight afterwards 
the influenza, with which his sickness com- 
menced, became complicated with pleurisy. 
By repeated bleeding and blistering the dis- 
ease was subdued, and his medical attendant 
reported him better; but poor Yorick had 
an inward monitor more sagacious than his 
physician. ‘ My spirits,’ he said, ‘are fled 
—'tis a bad omen.’ It was now that, about 
ten days before his death, he addressed a let- 
ter, the last he ever wrote, to his friend Mrs. 
James, a lady apparently of real worth, and 
for whom he had a sincere and honourable 
admiration. ‘ Dearest, kindest, gentlest, and 
best of women ?’ he said, ‘ may health, peace, 
and happiness prove your handmaids! IfI 
die, cherish the remembrance of me, and for- 
get the follies which you so often condemn- 
ed,—which my heart, not my head, betrayed 
me into.’ But it was to commend his daugh- 
ter, and not himself, to her kind consideration, 
that, with a failing hand, he took up his pen. 
*Should my child, my Lydia, want a mother, 
may I hope you will, if she is left parentless, 
take her to your bosom? You are the only 
woman on earth I can depend upon for such 
a benevolent action.’ To groan over his 
maladies, whether of body or mind, was not 
among the weaknesses of Sterne. It had‘al- 
ways been his policy to laugh down evils, 
bo it tells a touching tale, that the letter 
which conveyed his dying request is subscrib- 
ed ‘ Your poor affectionate friend.’ 

There is a passage in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
which the event made memorable, in which 
Sterne declares thatif he were in a condition 
to stipulate with Death, he would demand 
that the catastrophe should not occur in his 
own house. ‘At home,—I know it,—the 
eoncern of my friends, and the last services 
of wiping my brow and smoothing my pil- 
low, will so crucify my soul, that I shall die 
of a distemper which my physician is not 


aware of; but in an inn, the few cold offices: 


I wanted would be purchased with a few 

uineas, and paid me with an undisturbed 
bat punctual attention.’ He breathed his 
last. at his lodgings in Old Bond Street,* and 
few and cold enough were the offices that he 
received. Dr. Ferriar had heard that the 
hard-hearted attendants robbed him of his 
, shirt-buttons as he lay helpless in bed. 

n the evening of the 18th of March there 
was a distinguished party assembled in Clif- 
ford Street, including, besides several persons 
of rank, Garrick, Hume, and Mr. James, the 
husband of the lady whom Sterne had en- 


* The number, as we learn from Mr. Cunningham's 
Handbook of Modern London,’ was 41,—then a silk-bag 
shop, and now a cheesemonger’s. It is one of the excel- 
lences of this little volame that wherever genius has left 
a foot-mark Mr. Ounningham’s sympathies induce him to 
guide us to the track. 
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treated to adopt his Lydia. The sick man, 
who is said by the narrator to have been ‘a 
very great favourite with the gentlemen,’ 
naturally became a topic of conversation in 
a company where some were his intimate 
friends, and probably all his acquaintances, 
and their host sent the footman to inquire 
how he did. The landlady, who opened the 
door, bid the messenger go up tw the nurse. 
On entering the room he saw that the crisis 
was so near at hand that he waited for the 
end. When he had been there five minutes, 
Sterne exclaimed ‘Now is it come!’ and 
putting up his hand, as if to ward oif a blow, 
expired in the act.* The merry-makers in 
Clifford Street were grieved at the intelli- 
gence. Not one among them but must have 
remembered with sadness the morulising ot 
Hamlet upon that ‘fellow of infinite jest,’ 
after whorn their departed companion had 
called himself, and by whose naine he was 
fainiliarly known among his associates. 
‘Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? 
your songs? your flashes of merriment that 
were wont to set the table in a roar?’ The 
world for which Yorick had lived, and the 
inevitable hour which showed its vanity, 
were never brought into closer juxtaposition. 
He was privately interred in the burial- 
ground of St. George, Hanover Square, with 
no memorial to mark the spot, which drew 
four lines from Garrick, complaining of a re- 
proach that he took no steps to remove :— 


‘Shall Pride a heap of sculptured marble raise, 
Some worthless, unmourn’d, titled fool to 


raise 

And shall we not by one poor grave-stone learn 

Where Genius, Wit, and Humour sleep With 
Sterne ?’ 


A couple of ignorant and vain-glorious 
freemasons at last came forward to supply 
the omission. They erected a plain head 
stone, with a paltry inscription, purporting 
that, ‘although Sterne did not live to be a 
member of their society, yet as his all-incom- 
parable performances evidently proved him 
to have acted by rule and square, they re- 
joice in this opportunity of perpetuating his 
high and irreproachable character to after 
ages.’ His grave had better have remained 


* We are indebted for this account of Sterne’s death 
to a passage from ‘ The Life of a Footman, or the Travels 
of James Macdonald,’ quoted by Mr. Forster, with the 
statement that the book is based on facta undoubtedly 
authentic, in his recently published ‘ Life and Times of 
Oliver Goldsmith,’ which contains more delightful infor- 
mation,personal, literary, and anecdotical, than was ever, 
we believe, brought together before. Though these vol- 
umes are called a second edition, they are more than 
double the bulk of the original work, and; both in inter- 
est and execution, immeasurably superior. They are 
strictly what the title-pages promise—the history of Gold- 
smith’s times as well as of his life, and the vast va 
of knowledge they contain is only surpassed by the 





= which it is grouped, and the charm with which it is 
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undistinguished than been desecrated by this 
ridiculously false and offensively patronising 
epitaph. 

The debts of Sterne amounted to eleven 
hundred pounds, his effects sold for four 
hundred, and his widow undertook the im- 
possible task of discharging the difference 
out of a small estate of £40 per annum, 
which was all that remained to her. Eight 
hundred pounds were collected for her in 
the race-week at York, and she raised a 
small additional sum by the subscriptions 
she obtained to some posthumous sermons 
and by the sale of the copyright. Wilkes 
and Hall Stevenson engaged to write a Life 
of poor Yorick for her benefit, and Miss 
Sterne addressed them some piteous letters, 
urging them, on the ground of the pecuniary 
distress of herself and her mother, to keep a 
promise, which they never performed. They 
may have felt on reflection that there was 
little to tell except faults and follies, which 
even his boon companions had too much 
sense to perpetuate. It was Miss Sterne 
herself, then become Mrs. Medalle, who in 
1775 did the most to discredit her father’s 
memory by publishing his correspondence. 
In one of her communications to Wilkes, she 
states that she and her mother are reluctant 
to display the letters to the world, but that 
if there is no other method of raising money 
they will send them to the press. Mrs. 
Sterne was dead when they appeared; and 
though her daughter pleaded her authority 
for the publication, it is in terms which do 
not amount to a permission to print the pas- 
sages that tarnished the writer’s name. 
What were the circumstances of Mrs. Me- 
dalle at the time is unknown. It is not 
likely that she was utterly destitute; and 
even if she had sold her father’s reputation 
for bread, it would have been no justification 
of the crime. 

Sterne was tall, thin, and pale. His face, 
he tells us, was as remarkabie as his charac- 
ter, and the fine portrait of him by Reynolds 
attests the truth of the description. The 
countenance is eminently indicative of mirth 
and wit, but an unmistakeable and painful 
expression of evil mingles with the fun. He 
was beyond all question a profane and profli- 
gate man. M. Walckenaer, who wrote the 
sketch of him in the Biographie Universelle, 
was told in England by several persons who 
had known Sterne, or his friends, that he 
was by nature selfish, and altogether a 
stranger to the sensibility so conspicuous in 
his writings. It is certain, however, that 
his feelings were quick and easily moved. 
La Fleur testifies that he sobbed aloud at the 
tale of the lovelorn Maria, and that he re- 
lieved, as well as pitied, the wretched objects 
he met in his travels, These casual acts of 
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charity are no extenuation of his general 
conduct; and the proof that he was pos 
sessed of a sensitive mind only increases the 
guilt of defying its dictates. His highest 
aim in existence was 


‘To play the trifle life away ;’ 


and without the least regard to character, 
or duty, he followed the impulse of the 
moment, whatever it might be. His mirth 
was moulded on the maxim, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die;’ his tender- 
ness evaporated in love-making; his libe- 
rality mainly expended itself in sensual ex- 
travagance. His affection for his daughter, 
which is the best trait we know of him, was 
not sufficient to induce bim to lay by asingle 
sixpence for her provision out of the many 
hundreds he received for his works. ‘If I 
live,’ he wrote to her in 1766, ‘the produce 
of my pen shall be yours. If fate reserves 
me not that, the humane and goud, part for 
thy father’s sake, part for thy own, will 
never abandon thee.’ The virtue of such 
resolutions is in the performance. Had he 
been of the number of the ‘humane and 
good,’ his sole legacy to his daughter would 
not have consisted of a recommendation to 
the bounty of better men than himself. 
‘Nothing odd,’ said Dr. Johnson in 1776, 
‘will do long. Tristram Shandy did not 
last.’ The sensation it excited upon its first 
appearance of necessity died away, and 
much which attracted by its novelty at the 
beginning grew repulsive in the end; but 
the entire library of fiction contains no 
more delightful pages, and none which bear 
a more palpable impress of genius, than 
many which are to be found in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ Dr. Johnson, nevertheless, was 
not of the party who denied the talents of 
the author. He called him ‘ the man Sterne,’ 
out of contempt for his character, but upon 
Goldsmith adding that he was ‘a very 
dull fellow,’ he was met by an emphatic 
‘Why, no, Sir,’ from the dictator. Once, 
however, when Miss Monckton, afterwards 
Countess of Corke, was insisting that there 
were pathetic passages in Sterne, Johnson 
bluntly denied it. ‘I am sure,’ said she, 
‘they have affected me.’ ‘* Why that,’ re- 
plied the Doctor smiling, and rolling him- 
self about, ‘is because, dearest, you're a 
dunce.’ When this lively lady, who was an 
especial favourite with him, reminded him 
afterwards of the speech, he answered, 
‘Madam, if I had thought so, 1 certainly 
should not have said it.’ He probably 
thought as little what he asserted in dispar- 
agement of Sterne, and only spoke out of a 
spirit of contradiction. Goldsmith, who, 
we fear, read ‘Tristram Shandy’ with jea- 
lous eyes, was sincere in his censure. He 
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attacked the work for its indecency in his 
‘Chinese Letters,’ which would have been 
to his honour, if he had not as strenuously 
denied its ability, and called the author ‘a 
blockhead.’ Dr. Farmer rated the wit and 
pathos of Sterne no higher than he estimated 
the scholarship of Shakspeare. He begged 
one B. N. Turner to mark his words, and 
remember he had predicted that, in twenty 
years from that period (1763), the man 
who wished to refer to ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
would have to inquire for it of an anti- 
quary. This, says the reporter in 1818, 
has proved truly prophetic. B. N. Turner 
must have measured the light of the world 
by the darkness of his burrow. The stan- 
dard edition of Sterne’s works had never 
failed to be reprinted at short intervals, and 
was again reproduced in 1819, a year after 
the prophecy had been completely fulfilled. 
The antiquaries may be permitted an exclu- 
sive property in Dr. Farmer, but, if they 
have a partiality for Sterne, they must be 
content to share him with the whole litera- 
ry world. We wish that the defilement 
which stains the inside of his volumes was 
no greater than the dust which has gather- 
ed on the covers, or was as easily wiped 
away. One candid and admirable judge, to 
whose authority no exception can be taken, 
agreed with Goldsmith and Farmer. Sir 
Jaines Mackintosh used to speak of his low 
opinion of Sterne as his single literary here- 
sy,—a heresy for which we can only suggest 
the insufficient explanation that the extrav- 
agances of some parts had blinded him to 
the wonderful merit of others. It would be 
endless to enumerate the opposing testimo- 
nies. Paley used to say that to read ‘ Tris- 
o Shandy’ was the summum bonum of 

e. 

The leading idea of Sterne was to repre- 
sent his characters enthusiastic in pursuits 
which, either from their eccentric nature, 
or the disproportionate attention they en- 
gaged, appear ridiculous to ordinary people. 
In the phrase which he himself has engraft- 
ed into the English language, his principal 
personages had each their ‘hobby-horse.’ Of 
all the creations of this description, Don 
Quixote is, perhaps, the first in time, and, 
beyond question, is the first in exeellence. 
Sterne, while avowing that he took Cer- 
vantes for his model], did not attempt a fee- 
ble copy of an inimitable original. He bor- 
rowed the conception of a man mastered by 
@ fantastic passion, and gave it an applica- 
tion thoroughly novel. Uncle Toby is the 
happiest delineation in the group, and in ac- 
counting for his propensities Sterne has 
even outdone Oervantes. The madness of 
Don Quixote is beyond the limits of nature. 
That he should have heated his imagina- 
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tion with reading books of chivalry is suf- 
ficiently probable; that he should have re- 


solved to imitate the heroes he worshipped 
is no incredible consequence: but that he 
should mistake windmills for giants, and 
flocks of sheep for armies; that he should 
act steadily upon such suppositions and’ 
never deviate from his delusion, exceeds,’ 
we believe, all the flights of insanity which 
are yet upon record. But grant Cervantes 
his premises, and nothing can be more truth- 
ful than his mode of applying them. Though 
Don Quixote is only crazed upon a single 
point, it is a point which affects the whole 
system of his life. In the complication of 
the poor knight’s acts and speeches, Cer- 
vantes draws the line between sense and lu- 
nacy with admirable skill; and the extra- 
vagances which the Don commits, and the 
rational sentiments which he utters, are 
never out of keeping. There is a consis- 
tency in his behaviour, relatively to the 
conditions which are stated at starting, most 
difficult to contrive and most unerringly 
preserved. Modern campaigns are to Uncle 
Toby what knight-errantry was to Don 
Quixote. Captain Shandy, however, is 
sane. His imagination has not got the bet- 
ter of his senses, and if his military enthu- 
siasm almost rivals the chivalrous frenzy of 
Don Quixote, it is due to disease of the 
body instead of the mind. The genius of 
our author, often wild and wayward, has 
here displayed an exquisite tact, which be- 
comes strikingly apparent when we disen- 
tangle the character from the rhapsodies 
“y digressions in which Sterne has involv- 
ed it. 

Uncle Toby was wounded at the siege of 
Namur in his groin by a piece of stone 
splintered off from the fortifications. He 
returned to England, and a succession of 
exfoliations from the injured bones confined 
him to hisroom. His brother, with whom 
he was housed, conducted every visitor to 
his apartment that they might assist to be- 
guile the anguish of the wound and the 
tedium of the confinement. The conversa- 
tion naturally turned upon the accident, 
and the mode in which he met with it. 
From thence Uncle Toby proceeded to speak 
of the siege, and having no ideas which 
were not professional, he soon grew copious 
upon this single topic. The more he was 
minute the less lucid he became. He got so 
entangled in the technicalities of the fortifi- 
cations, and in the dykes and streams of the 
surrounding country, that he lost himself 
and bewildered his hearers. The thought 
struck him to procure a military map for 
the illustration of his lecture, and the map 
again suggested an expansion of the scheme, 





He had before descanted chiefly upon that: 
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portion of the siege of which he was the 
eye-witness and the hero; he now purchas- 
ed books to enable him to develope the en- 
tire history. Every taste of the spring in- 
creased the longing for a deeper draught. 
He bought plans of other towns, and more 
books to teach the art of attacking and de- 
fending them. Disabled for ever, without 
a possibility of turning his acquisitions to 
account, he was yet so entranced in his 
studies that -he grudged to shave or change 
his shirt, and constantly forgot his dinner, 
his wound, and the world. The next stage 
to which he rode his hobby-horse brought 
him to the. point which completed his 
happiness and gave piquancy to his charac- 
ter. 

The maps, books, and instruments of Un- 
cle Toby had outgrown his table. He or- 
dered Corporal Trim to bespeak another 
twice the size, and the Corporal replied by 
expressing a hope that his honour would 
soon be well enough to leave London for his 
little estate in the country. There, upon a 
rood and a half of ground, Trim could exe- 
cute a model of the fortifications while Uncle 
Toby sat in the sun and directed the works. 
The capabilities of the scheme developed 
themselves on the instant in the good en- 
thusiast’s brain. ‘ Trim,’ said he, with a 
face crimson with joy, ‘thou hast said 
enough.’ But Trim enlarged on the hint. 
‘Say no more,’ exclaimed the enraptured 
Captain, and the proud Corporal continued 
his discourse on the pleasures and advan- 
tages of the plan. ‘ Say no more,’ reitera- 
ted Uncle Toby ; and as often as he repeat- 
ed the phrase, no cheers that ever greeted 
orator could have afforded equal encourage- 
ment to Trim to proceed in his harangue. 
Unable to contain himself, the Captain leap- 
ed upon his sound leg, thrust a guinea into 
Trim’s hand, and bid him bring up supper 
directly. Supper came, but Uncle Toby 
could not eat. ‘Get me,’ he said, ‘ to bed ;’ 
but Uncle Toby could not sleep. A delicious 
waking dream had filled his imagination, 
and absorbed all his faculties, mental and 
corporeal. 

Hitherto Uncle Toby had borne his 
wound and imprisonment without a mur- 
mur. From the time he was fuirly mount- 
ed on his hobby he had grown quite indif- 
ferent to his grvin, except that he disliked 
the interruption of having it dressed; but 
on the morning which succeeded his supper- 
less and sleepless night, he remonstrated 
with the surgeon on the protraction of the 
eure. With much pathos, and at great 
length, he expatiated upon the misery of 
four years of captivity, and declared, that 
unless for his brother’s tenderness he must 
have sunk beneath the load. Uncle Toby 
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was without guile: he understood no arti- 
fice, and would have disdained to practise 
it. He was the dupe of his own exaggera- 
tion when he applied to the whole of his 
sickness the feelings of impatience which 
were barely twelve hours old. His brother 
wept; the surgeon was petrified. For @ 
man who never once had breathed a com- 
plaint, who seldom inquired after the 
wound, or concerned himself about the an- 
swer, suddenly to sum up into one grand 
total all the items of a four years’ account 
was embarrassing in the extreme. When 
the surgeon was sufficiently collected to 
speak, he promised the Captain a speedy re- 
covery, and named five or six weeks. To 
the feverish longing of the patient weeks 
and ages were the same. He determined 
inwardly to take the field without delay, 
and his mode of executing the resolve is an 
example of Sterne’s delicate discrimination 
of character. 

Uncle Toby was without a misgiving up- 
on the importance of his pursuit, but he 
was sensible that the world was not upon 
his side. To relinquish a sick chamber at 
the risk of exasperating an ugly wound, and 
take a tedious journey into the country for 
the purpose of digging mimic fortifications 
in his garden, was what he could justify to 
no understanding besides the Corporal’s and 
his own. He therefore decided to elope. 
A chariot and four was ordered for twelve 
o’clock when his brother was at the Ex- 
change, and with his books, maps, instru- 
ments, and dressings, a pioneer’s spade, a 
shovel and a pickaxe, he set off full 
speed to Shandy Hall. The whole vigour 
of his mind being directed to the toy in the 
bowling-green, his inventive faculties were 
continually suggesting some extension of the 
works, Now he bethought himself of pro- 
viding batteries of miniature cannon, now 
of throwing a drawbridge over the ditch he 
called a moat, now of procuring a number 
of doll-houses, constructed according to the 
system of architecture prevalent abroad, and 
which he arranged in the form of whatever 
city was besieged by the allies. The war 
was carried on at Shandy in rigorous imita 
tion of the war on the continent. When 
Marlborough dug a trench, Uncie Toby fur- 
rowed his bowling-green; when Marlbo- 
rough ou his batteries, Uncle Toby’s 
cannon kept up a ceaseless pop; and when 
Marlborough effected'a breach, Uncle Toby’s 
works met with a similar catastrophe. Be- 
tween pulling everything to pieces in taking 
one town, and putting them together again 
preparatory to besieging another, the Oap- 
tain was in a perpetual heat of excitement 
and delight; and having arrived at that 
piteh of fervour in which no suspicion of the 
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futility of his proceedings ever troubled his 
pleasure, he had all the animation and pride 
of conquest without its dangers and fa- 
tigues. 

The character of Uncle Toby is thus 
evolved naturally out of the circumstances in 
which he is placed, and has the merits so 
hard to unite of being as original as any 
monstrosity of the imagination, and as truth- 
ful as any transcript from commonplace life. 
He may be purely a creation of fancy, and 
may never have had an original, but he acts 
according to verified laws of the mind, and 
is like the countenance in an historical pic- 
ture, which may resemble no one that ever 
lived, and yet be a perfect type of hu- 
manity. 

The eccentricity, which is only laughable, 
raises no respect. One of the triumphs of 
the novelist’s art is to dignify the Indicrous 
element by noble traits without breaking in 
upon the consistency of the character. Cer- 
vantes, who must certainly have been a de- 
lighted devourer of the books he satirized, 
and who employed his reason to make a 
jest of his tastes, has displayed much of this 
blending skill. In reducing the rhodomon- 
tade of fiction to a rule of conduct, the 
knight of La Mancha outchivalries chivalry. 
His romantic daring which no disasters can 
abate, his fortitude under suffering, his lofty 
principles, his generous zeal in the cause of 
the oppressed, qualify our laughter with a 
compassionate respect. Sterne has redeem- 
ed his hero from farcical contempt—nay, 
has rendered him far more loveable than 
ridiculous, by combining with his profes- 
sional whims an exquisitely winning be- 
nignity of disposition. A warmer and gen- 
tler heart than that which inspired the mar- 
tial courage and enthusiasm of Uncle Toby 
never beat in a bosom, uor could any one 
have surpassed the author of Tristram Shan- 
dy in the taste and judgment with which 
he has portrayed the union of meek and 
manly qualities. There is nothing sickly, 
affected, or ostentatious. Uncle Toby’s be- 
nevolence sits a3 natural upon him as his 
bravery. ‘There never,’ says Ovrporal 
Trim, ‘ was a better officer in the king's 
army, or a better man in God's world.’ 

The attendants of Don Quixote and Uncle 
Toby differ even more than their respective 
leaders. Two persons could not be repre- 
sented as both insane upon the point of 
knight-errantry, nor could the Don’s delusion 
have been so humorously exposed with a 
sympathising as with a dissimilar associate. 
Cervantes has, therefore, availed himself of 
the power of contrast ;—selfishness and dis- 
interested ness, cowardice and courage, gross 
sense and wild fancy, are brought out with 
augmented force from their unceasing colli- 
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sion, It is solely the credulity of ignorance 
which keeps Sancho Panza in the train of 
Don Quixote. He is sufficiently aware of 
many of the knight’s misconceptions to be 
always laughing at him in his sleeve; but 
he is imposed upon by the higher flights of 
his master’s extravagance; and, when he 
listens to his rhapsodical discourses, and 
witnesses his deeds of frantic daring, he is 
constrained to credit his pretensions. Trim, 
instead of being the opposite, is, in his no- 
tions, the duplicate of Uncle Toby. Every 
fresh access of the Captain’s military fever 
infected the Corporal in a like degree; and, 
indeed, they keep up a mutual excitement, 
which renders both more eager in the pur- 
suit than either would have been without 
the other. Yet, with an indentity of dis- 
position, the character of the common sol- 
dier is nicely discriminated from that of the 
officer. His whole carriage bears traces of 
the drill-yard, which are wanting in his 
superior. Under the name of a servant he 
is in reality a companion, and he is a de- 
lightful mixture of familiarity in the essence, 
and the most deferential respect in forms. 
Of his simplicity and humanity it is enough 
to say that he was worthy to walk behind his 
master. 

The crude conception of the character of 
Uncle Toby’s brother is clearly borrowed 
from that of the elder Sriblerus, but it ‘s 
worked out with a dramatic skill to which 
the original has no pretension. Mr. Shandy 
had been formerly a Turkey merchant, and, 
from reading antiquated books in the inter- 
vals of business, had got his mind imbued 
with obsolete fancies and theories, To lose 
himself in these idle and intricate specula- 
tions, to urge them upon others, to apply 
them to the actual affairs of life, has become 
the single thought of his existence. A con- 
siderable amount of shrewdness and humour 
mingle with his absurdity. A leading arti- 
cle of his creed is, that the characters of 
mankind are influenced by their Christian 
names. ‘ Your son,’ he would say to those 
that maintained that names were a matter 
of indifference, ‘ your dear son, from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so much 
to expect,—your Billy, Sir,—would you for 
the world have called him Jupas?” ‘I 
never,’ adds Sterne,‘ knew a man able to 
answer this argument.’ Though by native 
disposition a benevolent person, the kindli- 
ness of Mr. Shandy never stands in the way 
of his systems. He has no more feeling on 
such occasions than the withered mummies 
of the ages from which he has fetched not a 
tew of his notions; for his fantastical ideas 
are paramount above all things, and a good 
heart has beert entirely vanquished by a 
maggoty head. He has a notion, supported 
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by plausible reasoning, that the Casarean 
operation was favourable to the genius of 
the child. ‘ He mentioned the thing one 
afternoon to my mother, merely as a matter 
of fact; but seeing her turn as pale as ashes 
at the very mention of it, as much as the 
operation flattered his hopes, he thought it 
a3 well to say no more of it, contenting him- 
self with admiring what he thought was to 
no purpose to propose. Mrs. Shandy, in 
the question, is nothing more to him than a 
corpus vile. Sterne explains that his design 
in the character was to laugh learned 
dunces out of countenance. In this respect 
the satire is a failure. The speculations of 
Mr. Shandy are too remote from ordinary 
pedantry for the cap to fit. He must be 
considered as sui generis, an exceptional ec- 
centricity; and, thus viewed, the portrait 
is conceived with infinite humour and tact. 

The brothers have retired to their ances- 
tral village, where they pass their lives to- 
gether, and the action of one upon the other 
is managed with wonderful address. They 
both ride their hobby-horses incessantly, 
but it is in parallel lines, which never meet 
at a single point, or rather, they proceed in 
opposite directions and are constantly coming 
into collision. The elder Mr. Shandy can 
never get above a step or two in a demon- 
stration before the use of a word, which is 
common to civil and military affairs, carries 
Uncle Toby off into a professional digression ; 
and Uncle Toby’s martial harrangues are, in 
like manner, cut short by Mr. Shandy’s 
scholastic commentaries. In general the 
captain looks upon his brother’s abstruse 
speculations as beyond his comprehension, 
and contents himself with occasionally 
whistling Lilibulero when something i ad- 
vanced which shocks his common sense. 
Mr. Shandy, on the other hand, holds Uncle 
Toby’s military mania in complete contempt, 
laughs at it when he is in good humour, and 
inveighs against it when he is in bad. The 
blending quality which binds these unsympa- 
thising enthusiasts into social and fraternal 
harmony is a benevolence of soul, in which 
again the dispositions of the brothers are 
nicely distinguished, for, while the heart of 
the captain overflows with affection, the 
modified return which Mr. Shandy makes 
to it is not so much spontaneous as gener- 
ated by the excess of the quality in Uncle 
Toby. The strokes with which the portraits 
are drawn are altogether so deep and yet so 
delicate, so truthful and yet so novel, so 
simple in the outline, and yet so varied in 


the details, so laughable and yet so winning, be’ 


that we question if, out of Shakspeare, there 
is a single character in English fiction de- 
picted with greater or even equal power. 
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ridicule of pedantry, that all Mr. Shandy’s 
notions should be thwarted, and the very 
opposite of what he wished ensue. He be- 
lieved in the virtue of a substantial nose, 
upon which some old nonsensical writers 
have descanted, and the first incident in 
young Tristram’s history is that he suffers 
depredation in this essential part :— 


‘Prithee, Trim, said my father, who’s in the 
kitchen? 

‘There is no one soul in the kitchen, an- 
swered Trim, making a low bow as he spoke, 
except Dr. Slop. 

‘Why, I thought Dr. Slop had been above 
stairs with my wife, and so said you. What 
can the fellow be puzzling about in the kitchen? 
‘He is busy, an’ please your honour, replied 
Trim, in making a bridge. 

‘Tis very obliging in him, quoth my Uncle 
Toby, whose mind reverted at the word to the 
fortifications in the bowling-green ; pray give 
my humble service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and tell 
him I thank him heartily. 

‘This unfortunate draw-bridge of yours, 
quoth my father,— 

‘God bless your honour, cried Trim, ’tis a 
bridge for master’s nose. In bringing him into 
the world with his vile instruments, he has 
crushed his nose, Susannah says, as flat as a 
pancake to his face, and he is making a false 
bridge with a piece of cotton and a thin piece 
of whalebone out of Susannah’s stays, to raise 
it up. 

‘Lead me, brother Toby, cried my father, to 
my room this instant.’ 


The grand affair of the name comes next, 
and it is only necessary to premise that Mr. 
Shandy thinks Trismegistus the most pro- 
pitious name in the world, and Tristram the 
least :— 


‘Then reach me my breeches off the chair, 
said my father to Susannah. 

‘There is not a moment’s time to dress you, 
Sir, cried Susannah. Bless me, Sir, the child’s 
in a fit. 

‘ And where’s Mr. Yorick ? 

‘ Never. where he should be, said Susannah, 
but his curate’s in the dressing-room with the 
child upon his arm, waiting for the name, and 
my mistress bid me run as fast as I could to 
know, as Captain Shandy is the godfather, 
whether it should not be called after him? 

‘Were one sure, said my father to himself, 
scratching his eye-brow, that the child was ex- 
piring, one might as well compliment my 
brother Toby as not, and it would be a pity, in 
such a case, to throw away so great a name as 
Trismegistus upon him. But he may recover, 
—no, no, said my father to Susannah, I’ll get 


‘ There is no time, cried Susannah, the child 
is as black as my shoe. 

‘ Trismegistus, said my father. But stay 
thou art a leaky vessel, Susannah, added my 





It was part of Sterne’s scheme for the 


father, canst thou carry Trismegistus in thy 
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ant the length of the gallery without scatter- 


‘Can I? cried Susannah, shutting the door in 
a huff. 

‘If she can I'll be shot, said my father, 
bouncing out of bed in the dark, and groping 
for his breeches. 

* Susannah ran with all speed along the gal- 
lery. My father made all possible speed to find 
his breeches. Susannah got the start, and 
kept it. 

“Tis Tris something, cried Susannah. 

‘There is no Christian name in the world, 
said the curate, beginning with Tris, but Tris- 
tram. 

‘Then it is Tristram-gistus, quoth Susannah. 

‘There is no gistus to it,noodle ! ’tis my own 
name, replied the curate, dipping his hand, as 
he spoke, into the basin. Tristram, said he, 
etc., etc., etc. So Tristram was I called, and 
Tristram shall I be, to the day of my death. 

‘ My father followed Susannah, with his night- 
gown across his arm, with nothing more than 
his breeches on. She has not forgot the name, 
cried my father, half opening the door. 

‘No, no, said the curate, with a tone of in- 
telligence. 

‘And the child is better, cried Susannah.’ 


It is morning, and Mr. Shandy and uncle 
Toby have just come down stairs,— 


‘If my wife will but venture him, brother 
Toby, Trismegistus shall be dressed and brought 
down to us whilst you and I are getting our 
breakfasts together. Go, tell Susaunah, Oba- 
diah, to step here. 

‘She is run up stairs, answered Obadiah, this 
very instant, sobbing, and crying, and wringing 
her hands as if her heart would break. 

‘We shall have a rare month of it, said my 
father, turning his head from Obadiah, and 
looking wistfully in my uncle Toby’s face for 
some time. And what’s the matter, Susannah? 

‘They have called the child Tristram, and my 
mistress is just got out of an hysteric fit about 
it. No! ’tis not my fault, said Susannah. I 
told him it was Tristram-gistus. 

‘ Make tea for yourself, brother Toby, said my 
father, taking down his hat, but how different 
from the sallies and agitations of voice and 
members which a common reader would imag- 
ine : for he spake in the sweetest modulation, 
and took down his hat with the genteelest 
movement of limbs that ever affliction harmon- 
ised and attuned together. 

‘Go to the bowling-green for corporal Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, speaking to Obadiah, as 
soon as my father left the room.’ 


The nature is as perfect as the humor. 
The disconsvlate exit ot Mr. Shandy leaves 
the course clear for the captain to ride his 
own hobby, and it is with this thought in his 
mind that he sends for Trim into the parlor 
to talk over with him, as he breakfasts, the 
operations in the bowling-green. The cor- 
poral has his reasons for supposing that he 
is summoned on a different account, and the 
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dialogue opens with that ludicrous miscon- 
ception of each other’s meaning, which is a 
favorite species of humor with Sterne. 


‘ Your honor, said Trim, shutting the parlor- 
door before he began he began to speak, has 
heard, I imagine, of this unlucky accident. 

‘O Yes, Trim, said my uncle Toby, and it 
gives me great concern. 

‘TI am heartily concerned too, but I hope your 
honor, replied Trim, will do me the justice to 
believe that it was not in the least owing to 


me. 

‘To thee, Trim! cried my uncle Toby, looking 
kindly in his face ; *twas Susannah’s and the 
curate’s folly betwixt them. 

‘ What business could they have together, an’ 
please your honor, in the garden? 

‘In the gallery thou meanest, replied my 
uncle Toby. 

‘Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and 
stopped short with a low bow. Two misfor- 
tunes, quoth the corporal to himself, are twice 
as many at least as are needful to be talked 
over at one time. The mischief the cow has 
done in breaking into the fortifications may be 
told his honor hereafter. Trim’s casuistry and 
address under the cover of his low bow, pre- 
vented all suspicion in my uncle Toby, so he 
went on with what he had to say to Trim, as 
follows. 

‘For my own part, Trim, though I can see 
little or no difference betwixt my nephew’s being 
called Tristram or Trismegistus, yet as the 
thing sits so near my brother’s heart, Trim, I 
would freely have given a hundred pounds 
rather than it should have happened. 

‘A hundred pounds! an’ please your honor, 
replied Trim. I would not give a cherry-stone 
to boot. 

‘Nor would I, Trim, upon my own account, 
quoth my uncle Toby: but my brother, whom 
there is no arguing with in this case, maintains 
that a great deal more depends,Trim,upon Chris- 
tian-names than what ignorant people imagine, 
for he says there never was a great or heroic ac- 
tion performed since the world began by one 
called Tristram; nay, he will have it, Trim, that 
@ man can neither be learned, or wise or brave. 

‘Tis all fancy, an’ please your honor. I 
fought just as well when the regiment called 
me Trim, as when they called me James 
Butler.* 

‘And for my own part, said my uncle Toby, 
though I should blush to boast of it myself, 
Trim, yet had my name been Alexander, I 
—_ have done no more at Namur than my 

uty. 

‘Bless your honour! cried Trim, advancing 
three steps as he spoke, does a man think of his 
Christian-name when he goes upon the attack? 

*‘T must here inform you,’ says Sterne when first in- 
troducing Trim to the reader, that ‘ this servant of my 


uncle Toby’s had been a corporal in my uncle’s own 
company. His real name was James Butler, but having 


got the nickname of Trim in the regiment, my uncle 
Toby, unless when he happened to be very angry with 
him, would never call him by any other name.’ The 
‘unless when he happened to be very angry with him’ 
is es of those quiet strokes of nature in which Sterne 
excels. 
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‘Or when he stands in the trench, Trim? 
cried my uncle Toby, looking firm. 

‘Or when he enters a breach? said Trim, 
pushing in between two chairs. 

‘Or forces the lines? cried my uncle, rising 
up, and pushing his crutch like a pike. 

‘Or facing a platoon? cried Trim, presenting 
his stick like a firelock. 

‘Or when he marches up the glacis? cried 
my uncle Toby, looking warm, and setting his 
foot upon the stool. 


The easy way in which uncle Toby and 
Trim make the mania of Mr. Shandy glide 
into their own is exquisitely managed. But 
the entire passage is a dramatic masterpiece. 
The next great event in the family is the 
death of Mr. Shandy’s eldest son. ‘ Philos- 
ophy,’ remarks Sterne, ‘has a fine saying 
for everything. For Death it has an entire 
set.’ The memory of Mr, Shandy is stored 
with allthe commonplaces of the ancients 
on the subject, and the opportunity of deli- 
vering them swallows up the grief for the 
loss of his heir. ‘The pleasure of the ha- 
rangue was as ten, and the pain of the mis- 
fortune but as five. My father gained half 
in half, and consequently was as well again 
off as if it had never befallen him.’ 


‘Returning out of Asia,’ says Mr. Shandy in 
the course of his funeral oration, ‘ when I sailed 
from gina towards Megara (when can this 
havebeen? thought my uncle Toby). I began 
to view the country round about. gina was 
behind me, Megara was before, Pyrzus on the 
right hand, Corinth on the left. hat flourish- 
ing towns now prostrate upon the earth! Alas! 
alas! said I to myself, that man should disturb 
his soul for the loss of a child, when so much as 
this lies awfully buried in his presence. 

‘Now my uncle Toby knew not that this last 
paragraph was an extract of Servius Sulpicius’s 
consolatory letter to Tully, and as my father, 
whilst he was concerned in the Turkey trade. 
had been three or four different times in thy 
Levant, my uncle Toby naturally concluded, 
that in some one of these periods he had taken a 
trip across the Archipelago into Asia ; and that 
all this sailing affair with Aigina behind, and 
Megara before, and Pyrzus on the right hand, 
was nothing more than the true course of my 
father’s voyage and reflections. 

‘And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
laying the end of his pipe upon my father’s 
hand in a kindly way of interruption, but wait- 
ing till he finished the account, what year of 
our Lord was this? 
es *Twas no year of our Lord, replied my fa- 

er. 

‘That’s impossible, cried my uncle Toby. 

‘Simpleton! said my father, ’twas forty 
years before Christ was born. 

*My uncle Toby had but two things for it; 
either to suppose his brother to be the wander- 
ing Jew, or that his misfortunes had disordered 
his brain. May the Lord of heaven and earth 
protect him and restore him! said my uncle 
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Toby, praying silently for my father, and with 
tears in his eyes. My father placed the tears 
to a proper account, and went on with his ha 
rangue with great spirit.’ 


The door is a-jar, and Mrs. Shandy over- 
hearing the declamation of her husband 
stops to listen—*I have friends, I have rela- 
tions, I have three desolate children, says 
Socrates.’—' Then, cried my mother, enter- 
ing as she spoke, you have one more, Mr. 
Shandy, than I know of.’ ‘ By heaven! I 
have one less, said my father, getting np and 
walking out of the room.’ While Mr. Shan- 
dy is dealing out the choice morsels from 
Seneca and Cicero in the parlour, Trim is 
preaching a far more effective sermon in the 
kitchen. The servants consider the death 
under various aspects as it personally af- 
fects each, till the real feeling of the cor- 
poral masters the selfish instincts of their 
hearts, and compels them to pay the tribute 
due to mortality. 

‘M 
Obadia 

‘A green satin night-gown of my mother’s, 
which had been twice scoured, was the first 
idea which Obadiah’s exclamation brought into 
Susannah’s head. Well might Locke write a 
chapter upon the imperfections of words. 

‘Then, quoth Susannah, we must all go into 
mourning. 

‘But note a second time—the word mourn- 
ing, notwithstanding Susannah made use of it 
herself, failed also of doing its office. It excit- 
ed not one single idea, tinged either with grey 
or black. All was green,—the green satin 
night-gown hung there still. 

My father, 


young master in London is dead! said 


‘We had a fat, foolish scullion. 
I think, kept her for her simplicity. She had 
been all autumn struggling with a dropsy. — 

‘He is dead, said Obadiah, he is certainly 
dead! 

‘So am not I, said the foolish scullion. 

‘Here is sad news, Trim, cried Susannah, 
wiping her eyes, as Trim stepped into the kitch- 
en. Master Bobby is dead and buried—the 
funeral was an interpolation of Susannah’s— 
we shall all go into mourning. 

‘IT hope not, said Trim. 

‘You hope not! cried Susannah earnestly. 

‘The mourning ran not in Trim’s head, 
whatever it did in Susannah’s. I hope, said 
he, explaining himself, I hope in God the news 
is not true. 

‘I heard the letter read with my own ears, 
answered Obadiah ; and we shall have a terri- 
ble piece of work of it in stubbing the Ox- 
moor. : 

‘Oh! he’s dead, said Susannah. 

‘ As sure, said the scullion, as I’m alive.’ 


Mr. Shandy’s aunt Dinah had left hima 
legacy of a thousand pounds. He had a 
thousand schemes for expending it, the two 
favourite being to send his son to travel, and 
to bring into cultivation a large unenclosed 
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piece of ground, attached to his estate, called 
the Ox-mvor. Obadiah had constantly heard 
his master debating which of these projects 
deserved the preference, and as death had 
finally decided the matter, the decease of 
Master Bobby presents no other idea to the 
servant of all-work than a vision of laborious 
days in breaking up the stubborn moor. But 
it is now that Trim turns the current of their 
thoughts. 


‘He was alive last Whitsuntide! said the 
coachman. 

‘Whitsuntide! alas, cried Trim, extending 
his right arm, what is Whitsuntide, Jonathan 
(for that was the coachman’s name), or Shrove- 
tide, or any tide or time past, to this? Are we 
not here now, continued the Corporal, striking 
the end of his stick perpendicularly upon the 
floor, so as to give an idea of health and sta- 
bility, and are we not—dropping his hat upon 
the ground—gone in 4 moment! 

‘Twas infinitely striking! Susannah burst 
into a flood of tears. We are not stocks and 
stones—Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid all 
melted. The foolish fat scullion herself, who 
was scouring a fish-kettle upon her knees, was 
roused with it. The whole kitchen crowded 
about the Corporal. There was nothing in the 
sentence. ’Twasone of your self-evident truths 
we have the advantage of hearing every day, 
and if Trim had not trusted more to his hat 
than to his head he had made nothing of it. 

‘ Are we not here now, continued the Corpo- 
ral, and are we not—dropping his hat plump 
upon the ground, and pausing before he pro- 
nounced’ the word—gone in a moment! 

‘The descent of the hat was as if a heavy 
Iump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it. Nothing could have expressed the senti- 
menf of mortality, of which it was the type and 
forerunner, like it. His hand seemed to vanish 
from under it ;—it fell dead ;—the Corporal’s 
eye fixed upon it as upon a corpse ;—and Su- 
sannah burst, into a flood of tears. 

‘Trim took his hat off the ground, put it upon 
his head, and then went on with his oration 
upon death in manner and form following :— 

‘To us, Jonathan, who know not what want 
or care is, who live here in the service of two 
of the best of masters,—I own it, that from 
Whitsuntide to within three weeks of Christmas, 
—'tis not long, ’tis like nothing ; but to those, 
Jonathan, who know what death is, and what 
havoc and destruction he can make before a 
man can well wheel about, ’tis like a whole age. 
O, Jonathan! ’twould make a good-natured 
man’s heart bleed to consider, continued the 
Corporal, standing perpendicularly, how low 
many a brave and upright fellow has been laid 
since that time! And trust me, Susy, added 
the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose eyes 
were swimming in water, before that time 
ag round again many a bright eye will be 


m™m. 

‘Susannah placed it to the right side of the 
page. She wept, but she curtsied too. 

‘ Are we not, continued Trim, looking still at 
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Saget, are we not like a flower of the 
id? 

‘A tear of pride stole in betwixt every two 
tears of humiliation, else no tongue could have 
described Susannah’s affliction. 

‘Is not all flesh grass? ’Tis clay, ’tis dirt. 

‘They all looked directly at the scullion. 
The scullion had just been scouring a fish-kettle. 
It was not fair. 

‘ What is the finest face that ever man looked 
at? 

‘I could hear Trim talk so for ever, cried 
Susannah. 

‘What is it! (Susannah laid her hand upon 
Trim’s shoulder)—but corruption? Susannah 
took it off.’ 

No novelist has surpassed Sterne in the 
vividness of his descriptions, none have 
eclipsed him in the art of selecting and 
grouping the details of his finished scenes. 
And yet, next to Shakspeare, he is the 
author who leaves the most to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. ‘A true feeler,’ he says 
in one of his letters, ‘always brings half the 
entertainment along with him; his own 
ideas are only called furth by what he reads, 
and the vibrations within him entirely cor- 
respond with those excited. Tis like read- 
ing himself, and not the book.’ Acting upon 
this admirable principle, he has the courage 
to leave the subtlest traits to produce their 
own effect. His work is full of interior 
meanings which escape the mind on a rapid 
perusal, and the interest is sustained, and the 
admiration increased, by the innumerable 
beauties which keep rising into view the 
longer we linger over it. It is a kindred 
merit that he excels in painting by single 
strokes. ‘I have left Trim my bowling- 
green, cried my Uncle Toby,’ to give one 
instance out of a hundred. ‘My father 
smiled. I have left him, moreover, a pen- 
sion, continued my Uncle Toby. My father 
looked grave.’ But whatever rare quality 
Sterne possesses, he is sure to be conspicuous 
for the opposite defect. With all this absti- 
nence from explanatory comment at one 
time, he indulges in it to excess at another. 
He constantly takes upon himself to act the 
part of a showman, and disagreeably reminds 
us that the characters are his puppets. It is 
the same with his style. It is frequently 
deformed by insufferable affectation; and 
then, again, is remarkable for its purity, its 
ease, its simplicity, and its elegance. The 
composition of the inimitable story of Le 
Fever is only second to its pathos. The 
marble leaves, the blank chapters, the false 
numbering of the pages to indicate that a 
portion is torn away, are, with a hundred 
puerilities, only so many prvofs that it is 
possible for great genius to be combined 
with equal folly. His propensity to provoke 
curiosity for the mere pleasure of balking it, 
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by running off into digressions, is a sorry 
jest unworthy a man of wit, and which, 
however much it might amuse the writer, 
excites no hilarity in the reader. 

Sterne pretends in one of his volumes that 
there are no personalities in his work. ‘Ill 
tread upon no one, quoth I to myself when 
I mounted. I'll take a good rattling gallop; 
but I'll not hurt the poorest jack-ass upon 
the road.’ He has confessed the contrary in 
his letters, and Dr. Ferriar has proved that 
Dr. Slop had an original in Dr. Burton, a 
man-inidwife at York, who, in the rebellion 
of 1745, was committed to jail, on suspicign 
of treason, by the uncle of Sterne. The 
Doctor of Medicine published a furious pam- 
phlet against the Doctor of Divinity, and 
though the nephew afterwards quarrelled 
with his uncle, he did not, it appears, for- 
give the enmities he had contracted under 
his auspices. His vepgeance was tardy, but 
it was terrible. The annals of satire can 
furnish nothing more cutting and ludicrous 
than this consummate portrait, so farcical 
and yet apparently so free from caricature. 
A book upon his art was put forth by Dr. 
Burton in 1751, with engravings of the 
instruments of torture ridiculed by Sterne, 
and among others of the newly-invented 
forceps with which Slop breaks down the 
nose of Tristram, and crushes the knuckles 
of Uncle Toby to a jelly, in the attempt to 
demonstrate the virtues of the contrivance. 
The work was thought worthy of being 
translated into French twenty years after- 
wards, but Dr. Ferriar says ‘that the whole 
composition is calculated to produce in un- 
professional readers mingled sensations of 
ridicule and disgust. The real Dr. Slop 
was a Pupist, like his representative; and 
all the mockery and denunciation of Roman 
Catholicism in Tristram Shandy are blows 
aimed at the Jucobite midwife. 

It is to Dr. Ferriar that we chiefly owe 
the detection of the plagiarisms in Tristram 
Shandy. He naturally made the most of his 
discovery; but we are surprised that Sir 
Walter Scott should have considered that the 
plumage of Sterne owed any of its brilliancy 
to his petty pilferings from birds of inferior 
feather. The whole of the pretended 
parallel passages would barely suffice to fill 
a dozen pages, and of these part are inap- 
plicable, and others furnished nothing more 
than a hint. Of the rest the principal are 
quotations from the classics, and the charge 
here reduces iiself to the fact that Sterne 
drew his learning from ‘ Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ instead of from the originals. 
He has copied a few sentences of another 
description, which, besides that they do not 
amount on the whole to above one, or at 
most to two of our pages, had never been 
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numbered even among his secondary bean- 
ties. The best of them isthe complaint against 
copyists, and the singularity of his plagiaris- 
ing an invective against plagiarism has con- 
tributed more than anytbing else to give 
point and currency to the charge. The ap- 
propriation of three or four paragraphs 
without acknowledgment may detract from 
his candour, but not from his genius. In 
everything which has made his fame—in his 
characters, his style, his humour, his pathos, 
there is no more original writer in the 
world. Where he imitates most palpably, 
they are defects that he copies. His admira- 
tion of Rabelais, of whom Pope well said 
that he oscillated between some meaning 
and no meaning, can be evidently traced; 
but it is in the flights of folly which he 
mistook for fun. 

Rabelais may have done him another 
disservice. He may have emboldened him to 
give loose to the indecorums which were 
engrained in his nature, and which are his 
greatest offence. If his plagiarisms are un- 
scrupulous, the mischief stops with himself; 
if his nonsense is tedious, it is nevertheless 
harmless ; but his licentiousness is an injury 
done to the world, and all the greater, that 
it is interwoven with beauties which will 
not suffer it to die. The apology so often 
raised in similar cases, that the latitude 
belongs to the age and not to the man, is 
usually pressed, it appears to us, much 
further than it deserves. It is enough to 
convict Swift that he was the contemporary 
of Addison—of Sterne that he was the con- 
temporary of Goldsmith and Johnson. The 
Rambler had ten years the start of Tristram 
Shandy. It is true that Swift has preserved 
some of the witticisms of his Stella, which 
show that the ladies of the reign of Queen 
Ann admitted words into their vocabulary 
which in the reign of Queen Victoria could 
be heard only from the lowest dregs of 
womankind. It is true, as Mr. Forster tells 
us in a page of his Life of Goldsmith, which 
is stored with curious particulars on the 
subject, that Dr. Doddridge, a few years 
beture Sterne commenced his literary career, 
‘ thought it no sin to read the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale to young Nancy Moore, and take his 
share in the laugh it raised.’ But the free- 
doms of social life have never been the 
standard of what is permissible in published 
works. It is a poor excuse for the Swifts 
and Sternes that they have selected the oral 
grossness of their day to write it upon brass, 
while the Addisons and Johnsons were per- 
petuating the refinement and urging the 
reformation of their age. The author of 
‘Tristram Shandy’ shocked even his con- 
temporaries, and his sole defence was to call 





his assailants prudes and hypocrites, which 
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is the invariable argument of all such offen- 
ders against taste and morals. When the 
defendant has no case he abuses the plaintiff. 
He has paid a heavy and a merited penalty. 
The exquisite conceptions, breathing the 
purest spirit of benevolence, with which he 
was inspired by his better genius, would 
have rendered his name a household word ; 
but the demon which tempted him to sully 
his page has been as injurious to his literary 
as to his moral reputation. 

‘The “Sentimental Journey,”’ says M. 
Walckenaer, who only re-echoes the general 
opinion of his countrymen, ‘ is incomparably 
the best of Sterne’s Works.’ A preference so 
singular and so wide of the truth, must pro- 
ceed from an inability to appreciate the dra- 
matic portions of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ which 
are, perhaps, too national to be compre- 
hended by the French. The ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ has some beautiful passages which 
are familiar to everybody, but a capital 
defect pervades the whole, which is em- 
bodied in the fact that it has brought the 
word sentimental into discredit, and made 
it the standard epithet for feelings that are 
sickly and superficial. The elaborate effort 
to work up every scene for effect is painfully 
visible, and, in spite of touches of genuine 
pathos, the general impression left by the 
book is that it is affected, morbid, and hol- 
low. Not all the artistic skill and power 
of composition will ever compensate with 
healthy minds for this want of nature. 
Many of the incidents may be suspected to 
_ be fictitious. His family crest, which was 
that of a starling, selected fur the punning 
approximation of its French name Estour- 
neau to Sterne, doubtless gave rise to the 
celebrated chapter in which the imprisoned 
bird is described as exclaiming to the passers- 
by ‘I can’t get out.’ Starlings formerly 
shared the privilege of speech with parrots, 
and no one will forget the threat of Hot- 
spur— 


* Nay, I will have a starling taught to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him 
To keep his anger still in motion.’ 


The ‘Sermons’ of Sterne were admired by 
Gray. The infidelity which prevailed at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
decided, for a long course of years, the 
character of our divinity, which, to meet 
the evil, turned more upon the evidences 
than the doctrines of Christianity. The 
practice continued when the cause had 
ceased, and, being caught up from published 
sermons addressed to educated men, de- 
scended to country parishes, where the 
objections had never been felt and the refu- 
tation was not understood. Gray held that 
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these logical displays, which had been, he 
said, in fashion from the time of the Revo- 
lution, were not suited to the pulpit. He 
thought that fancy and warmth of expres- 
sion, chastened a little by the purity and 
severity of religion, would be more per- 
suasive, and that the discourses of Yorick, 
which showed, in his opinion, a strong im- 
agination and a sensible heart, were in the 
right direction. It may be gathered from 
a passage in the portion of ‘ Tristram Shan- 
dy’ which followed close upon the first set 
of sermons, that what Gray esteemed a 
merit has been attacked as a defect. Sterne 
there magnifies the overflowings of the heart, 
and speaks with contempt of the divinity 
which comes from the head :— 


‘To preach,’ he adds, ‘to show the extent of 
our reading, or the subtleties of our wit, to 
parade in the eyes of the vulgar with the beg- 
garly accounts of a little learning tinselled 
over with a few words which glitter, but con- 
vey little light and less warmth, is a dishonest 
use of the poor single half-hour in a week which 
is put into our hands. ’Tis not preaching the 
Gospel, but ourselves. For my own part,’ con- 
tinued Yorick, ‘I had rather direct five words 
point-blank to the heart.’ 

‘As Yorick pronounced the word point- 
blank, my Uncle Toby rose up to say some- 
thing upon projectiles.’ 


When Mr. Wickens, a respectable draper 
in Lichfield, produced to Johnson the ser- 
mons of Sterne, ‘Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘do 
you ever read any others?? On Mr. Wick- 
ens replying that he read Sherlock, Tillotson, 
and Beveridge, Dr. Johnson rejoined, ‘ Ay, 
there, Sir, you drink the vup of salvation to 
the bottom: here you have merely the froth 
from the surface.’ Considered striétly as 
sermons, the estimate of them by Dr. John- 
son is to our thinking juster than that of 
Gray. They contain very little of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, nor is its morality set 
forth with fulness and precision. Their 
merit is in the occasional bursts of rhetoric, 
and in pretty sentiments very sweetly ex- 
pressed. The charming protest against soli- 
tude is an example :— 


, ‘Let the torpid monk seek heaven comfort- 
less and alone. God speed him! For my own 
part I fear I should never so find the way. 
Let me be wise and religious, but let me be 
man. Wherever thy Providence places me, or 
whatever be the roud I take to get to Thee, 
give me some companion in my journey, be it 
only to remark to, how our shadows lengthen as 
the sun goes down; towhom I may say, ‘‘ How 
fresh is the face of nature! How sweet the 
flowers of the field! How delicious are these 
fruits !’’ * 


Cowper, the happier part of whose life is 
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epitomized in these words, and who had 
practically more of the feeling they express 
than the genius who conceived them, at- 
tempted to compress the idea into verse, 
and marred it in the process :— 


‘I praise the Frenchman,* his remark was 
shrewd, 
How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper—Solitude is sweet.’ 


The deceit practised upon Jacob by Laban 
in imposing Leah upon him in the place 
of Rachel, suggests some exquisite reflec- 
tions :— 


‘ And it came to passin the morning, behold 
it was Leah! and he said unto Laban, What 
is this that thou hast done untome? Did I 
not serve thee for Rachel? Wherefore then 
hast thou beguiled me? 

‘Listen, I pray you, to the stories of the 
disappointed in marrfage, collect all their com- 
plaints, hear their mutual reproaches; upon 
what fatal hinge do the greatest part of them 
turn? “They were mistaken in the person.” 
Some disguise either of body or mind is seen 
through in the first domestic scuffle ; some fair 
ornament, perhaps the very one which won the 
heart—the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
—falls off. It is not the Rachel for whom I 
have served, why hast thou then beguiled me ? 
Be open, be honest ; give yourself for what 
you are; conceal nothing, varnish nothing ; 
and, if these fair weapons will not do, better 
not conquer at all than conquer for a day. 
When the night is passed ’twill ever be the same 
story. And it came to pass, behold it was 
Leah! 

‘Ifthe heart beguiles itself in its choice, 
and imagination will give excellences which 
are not the portion of flesh and blood ; when 
the dgeam is over, and we awake in the mor- 
ning, it matters little whether ’tis Rachel or 
Leah. Be the object what it will, as it must 
be on the earthly side, at least, of perfection, 
it will fall short of the work of fancy, whose 
existence is in the clouds. In such cases of de- 
ception, let no man exclaim, as Jacob does in 
his, What is it thou hast done unto me! for 
*tis his own doing, and he has nothing to lay 
his fault on, but the heat and poetic indiscre- 
tion of his own passions.’ 


In his sermon on Paul before Felix, after 
relating the apostle’s triumphant refutation 
of the Jews who accused him, Sterne breaks 
out into this fine exclamation : 


‘ There was, however, still one adversary in 
the court, though silent, yet not satisfied. Spare 
thy eloquence, Tertullus! roll up the charge! 
A more notable orator than thyself is risen up 
—'tis AVARICE, and that too in the most fatal 
place for the prisoner it could have taken pos- 
session of,—’tis in the heart of the man who 
judges him.’ 


* La Bruyére. 
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He is treading on the confines which se- 
parate eloquence from bombast, but keeps 
within the boundary. His character of 
Shimei—which he considers to have been 
that of a time-server—is in more question- 
able taste, though still evincing an unusual 
power and felicity of expression :— 


‘In every profession you see a Shimei fol- 
lowing the wheels of the fortunate through 
thick mire and clay. Haste, Shimei! haste! or 
thou wilt be undone for ever. Shimei girdeth 
up his loins, and speedeth after him. Behold 
the hand which governs everything takes the 
wheels from off his chariot, so that he who driveth, 
driveth on heavily. Shimei doubles his speed, 
but ’tis the contrary way ; he flies like the wind 
over a sandy desert, and the place thereof shall 
know it no more. Stay, Shimei! ’tis your pa- 
tron, your friend, your benefactor; ’tis the 
man who has raised you from the dunghill. 
’Tis alloneto Shimei. Shimei isthe barometer 
of every man’s fortune, marks the rise and fall 
of it, with all the variations from scorching 
hot to freezing cold upon his countenance that 
the smile will admit of. Isa cloud upon thy 
affairs? See it hangs over Shimei’s brow. 
Hast thou been spoken for to the king or the 
captain of the host without success? Look not 
into the court calendar, the vacancy is filled 
up in Shimei’s face. Artthou indebt? though 
not to Shimei, the worst officer of the law shall 
not be more insolent. What then, Shimei, is 
the guilt of poverty so black, is it of so gene- 
ral a concern, that thou and all thy family 
must rise up as one man to reproach it? When 
it lost everything, did it lose the right to pity 
too? Trust me, ye have much to answer for; 
it is this treatment which it has ever met with 
from spirits like yours which has gradually 
taught the world to look upon it as the great- 
est of evils, and shun it as the worst disgrace.’ 


There are not many pages so striking as 
those we have quoted, but there is much of 
the same description, which pleases at the 
outset and finally cloys. 

Gray mentions among the characteristics 
of the sermons of Mr. Yorick, that he seems 
‘often tottering on the verge of laughter, 
and ready to throw his periwig in the face 
of the audience.’ It is chiefly at the open- 
ing of his discourses that he manifests this 
disposition. He takes for his text the verse 
from Ecclesiastes, ‘Jt is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feast- 
ing ;’ and his first words are, ‘ That I deny. 
But let us hear the wise man’s reasoning 
upon it,—for that is the end of all men, and 
the living will lay it to his heart. Sorrow 
is better than*laughter—for a crack-brained 
order of Oarthusian monks, I grant; but 
not for men of the world.’ After proceed- 
ing for a page or two in the same strain, it 
appears that he is speaking in the name of 
the sensualist, and that it is only an artifice 
to startle the wondering reader. Such arts 
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are as much below the dignity of genius as 
the solemnity of the pulpit. His tricks to 
astonish, and the exaggerations of his rhe- 
toric, attracted additional notice by their 
strangeness when they were new, but they 
have been almost fatal to his permanent re- 
putation ; and no writer in the language of 
equal excellence has suffered so much from 
the want of a continuous faith in the power 
of sense, simplicity, and nature. 

The lives of men of genius have been con- 
stantly a deplorable struggle with circum- 
stances. It was otherwise with Sterne. He 
started in manhood with a happy home, a 
competent income, a profession which more 
than any other placed him above the strife 
and anxieties of the world. He had mar- 
ried the lady of his choice; no misfortune 
had ever visited him; he was blessed with 
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a sanguine disposition and extraordinary ta- 
lents. With every opportunity to use his 
gifts he had likewise the rare felicity of lei- 
sure to enjoy them. Yet with these multi- 
plied advantages there is no more melancho- 
ly history, and it can only be read with 
mingled feelings of pity and indignation. 
For years the most popular author of his 
day, and ranking still among the geniuses 
of his country, he has curiously veritied the 
singular prediction which Eugenius, in 
‘ Tristram Shandy,’ made to Yorick—or, to 
translate fiction into fact, which Hall Ste- 
venson made to Sterne :—‘ The fortunes of 
thy house shall totter; thy character, which 
led the way to them, shall bleed on every 
side of it; thy faith questioned, thy works 
a thy wit forgotten, thy learning tramp 
led on. 
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How the blithe lark runs up the golden stair 
That leans thro’ cloudy gates from heaven 
to earth, 
And all alone in the empyreal air, 
Fills it with jubilant sweet sounds of mirth : 
How far he seems, how far, 
With the light upon his wings, 
Is it a bird, or star 
That shines, and sings? 


What matter if the days be dark and frore, 
That sunbeam tells of other days to be, 
And singing in the light that floods him o’er, 
In joy he overtakes futurity ; 
Under cloud-arches vast 
He peeps, and sees behind 
Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind! 


And now he dives into a rainbow’s rivers, 
In streams of gold and purple he is drown’d, 
Shrilly the arrows of his song he shivers, 
As tho’ the stormy drops were turned to 
sound ; 
And now he issues through, 
He scales a cloudy tower, 
Faintly, like fallen dew, 
His fast notes shower. 


Let every wind be hush’d that I may hear 
The wondrous things he tells the world 
below ; 
Things that we dream of he is watching near ; 
Hopes that we never dream’d he would 
bestow. 
Alas! the storm hath roll’d 
Back the gold gates again, 
Or surely he had told 
All Heaven to men! * 


So the victorious poet sings alone, 
And fills with —_ his solitary home, 
And thro’ that glory sees new worlds fore- 


shown, 
And hears high songs and triumphs yet to 
come ; 





He woos the air of time 
With thrills of golden chords, 
And makes the world to climb 
On linked words. 


What if his hair be gray, his eyes be dim, 
If wealth forsake him, and if friends be cold? 
Wonder unbars her thousand gates to him ; 
Truth never fails, nor beauty waxeth old ; 
More than he tells, his eyes 
Behold, his spirit hears— 
Of grief, and joy, and sighs 
Twixt joy and tears. 


Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heartache, and forget 
The frost of penury, and the stings of wrong, 
And drown the fatal whisper of regret! 
Darker are the abodes 
Of kings, tho’ his be poor, 
While fancies, like the gods, 
Pass thro’ his door. 


Singing Thou scalest heaven upon thy wings, 
Thou liftest a glad heart into the skies ; 


‘He maketh his own sunrise while he sings, 


And turns the dusty earth to paradise ;— 
I see Thee sail along, 
Far up the sunny streams; 
Unseen I hear His song, 
I see His dreams. 


Frederick Tennyson. 
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I, sarp the Lark, before the Sun do rise, 
And take my flight up to the highest skies ; 
Then sing some notes to raise Apollo’s head, 
For fear that he might lie too long abed. 
And as I mount, or if descend down low, 
Still do I sing, which way soe’er I go; 
Winding my body up just like a screw, 

So doth my voice wind up a trillo too.— 


Countess of Newcastle. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT VERA CRUZ. 


Hap an intelligent stranger, fresh from a 

erusal of the inimitable works of Lever, 
happened to stroll through our camp at Vera 
Cruz, taking a casual survey of its appear- 
ance, and the sort of bustle and variety of 
occupation constantly going on, he would 
probably have been confirmed in an error 
which those amusing romances have rather 
a tendency to create, aud would have left 
us under the impression that soldiers are a 
set of the most jolly, careless dogs in the 
world, and particularly happy and content- 
ed, especially when on campaign. In fact, 
he would be exceedingly apt to imagine that 
they have no cares to annoy them, except 
the mere cleaning of their arms and accou- 
trements; the remainder of their time being 
ceyoted to lolling on the ground, singing, 
card-playing, listening to martial music, and 
a variety of other “cigars and cogniac” 
amusements peculiar to soldiers, varied, of 
course, with a trifle of fighting occasionally, 
just sufficient to create a pleasant excite- 
ment, and send the blood dancing in a more 
lively and joyous current through the veins. 
But, instead of being a transient on-looker 
at our mode of life, should our intelligent 
stranger, taking a fancy to the trade of “ glo- 
rious war,” have entered our ranks, and 
become an actual participator, instead of a 
casual observer, of our sayings and doings, 
his mind, I suspect, would have been speedily 
disenchanted of its illusions; and, most pro- 
bably, a few days, or weeks at the utmost, 
would have sufficed to convince him that 
soldigrs on actual service are a set of the 
most unfortunate, if not of the most mise- 
rable dogs in existence. 

That “things are not what they seem,” is 

a familiar axiom; and the wisest of men 
remarked long ago that, “ Even in laughter, 
the heart is sorrowful.” To reconcile the 
discrepancy between the real and the appa- 
rent in the soldier’s condition, is, I believe, 
not difficult; the truth of the matter being, 
that the jollity of the soldier is very much 
of the complexion of that of honest “ Mark 
Tapley, of the Blue Dragon,” and is princi- 
pally the effect of a resolution to “ come out 
strong” under difficulties, and to be jolly in 
spite of any fate, and in the midst of the 
most annoying and distressing circumstances. 
It is this heroic and super-stoical contempt 
of bastard fortune that causes his triumph 
over “the thousand ills that flesh is heir to,” 
and makes him even seem occasionally to 
rather enjoy a few petty discomforts, as 
affording a test of his capacity for his rather 
distasteful profession. The possessor of a 
peevish or fretful temper, on joining the 
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army, soon finds that his tale of grievances 
only elicits ridicule or mock sympathy from 
his comrades, and learns to keep his troubles 
to himself, if he does not follow the wiser 
plan of laughing himseif out of a belief in 
their existence. Indeed, so predominant is 
the fear of ridicule, or the charge of effemi- 
nacy, that soldiers are often seriously ill for 
days before they mention the matter to their 
most intimate acquaintance; and, from the 
same cause, cases are of frequent occurrence 
where they continue to do duty when sick, 
until they fairly drop down with exhaustion, 
and have to be carried or assisted to hos- 
pital by some of their comrades. Really, 
I do not think I hazard much in asserting my 
belief, that the army is one of the best stoic 
schools in existence. 

These conventionalisms, which hold such 
potent sway over the soldier, binding him 
with far tighter, although more invisible 
cords, than any furnished by discipline; 
together with the necessary rules and restric- 
tions of the service; cause such a constraint 
of speech, action, and even thought, that 
the natural result, a violent reaction, occa- 
sionally takes place, and a rebellious craving, 
for at least a temporary period, of natural 
freedom, is the consequence, only to be satis- 
fied by a complete emancipation, for a tew 
hours, from the cramping restrictions of 
military rule. 

Perhaps the foregoing paragraphs, in which 
I may seem to have commenced a rather 
needless disquisition, may partly serve to 
account for the degree of sympathetic lenity 
with which even the most strictly obedient 
and well-conducted soldiers look upon an 
offence, only too common, I am afraid, in 
all armies—the practice of small parties 
quitting the camp, garrison, or quarters, 
without leave, after tattoo, for the purpose 
of convivial entertainment. As there are 
few soldiers who have not sometimes both 
felt and acted from impulses somewhat akin 
to the one I have mentioned, it explains the 
sort of sympathy existing for offenders of 
this sort, and which is always withheld 
where the lapse of discipline is found con- 
nected with offences or misdemeanors of a 
disreputable nature, and involving the cha- 
racter of the service. They may also serve 
as an apology for the relation of an adven- 
ture which happened to a small party of 
some half-dozen boon companions, among 
whom truth compels me to include myself, 
who left our camp after tattoo one fine moon- 
light night, with the intention of sacrificing 
to Bacchus and Apollo. 

While sitting along with a few comrades 
in front of our tent one fine evening, about 
a fortnight after our arrival at Vera Cruz, a 





soldier who belonged to one of the compa- 
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nies of our regiment came up to me, and 
inquired, in the broadest Scotch dialect, if 
I belonged to Paisley. On my answering in 
the affirmative :—*‘ Dog on it! I was sure 
ye were the very callant,” said my interro- 
gator. ‘Do ye no mind o’ seein’ me in Jock 
Miller’s schule, at the head o’ Storie-street?” 
And he grinned a good-humored, though 
ghastly smile, as a glimpse of the distant 
past, and the innocent days of childhood 
rose to his memory. I tried in vain to trace 
a resemblance to any of my old schoolfellows 
in the strongly-marked and humorous-look- 
ing features of the unwashed and unshaven 
countenance before me; for which failure 
of recognition I might well be excused, since, 
in addition to his neglected toilette, a period 
of nearly thirty years had elapsed since the 
occurrence of the events he alluded to. I 
was therefore finally obliged to confess, that 
though his face bore a familiar expression, 
I was unable to identify it with that of any 
of my old schoolfellows. 

“Weel, man, though it’s a lang while 
since then,” he replied, “I can see a guid 
deal o’ my auld schulefellow in your face; 
though I certainly had the advantage o’ 
hearing your name, or it’s no likely I would 
ha’e noticed it either. Do ye no mind a cal- 
lant in the ‘Elocution Class’ they ca’d Joe 
Bf” 

The simple name which he had uttered 
seemed to operate like the potent spell of 
some mighty magician, in an instant trans- 
forming the rough-looking, hirsute, and black 
bearded soldier befure me, into the innocent 
and intelligent dark-eyed boy of six or seven 
years old, with whom I had been on inti- 
mate terms enough to play truant occasion- 
ally when at school; and as I warmly grasped 
his outstretched hand, the previous thirty 
years of my existence seemed for the mo- 
ment obliterated, and in imagination I stood 
once more on the floor of Jock Miller’s 
school, listening to the humming noise of 
the different classes, and gazing on “ the old 
familiar faces” that once gathered round Joe 
and me in the sunny morning of life. 

Joe B—’s father at the time when we 
went to school together, was the landlord of 
the Cross Keys Tavern, at the head of Storie- 
street, and within a short distance of the 
school; and I well recollected having some- 
times gone home with him at the interval 
hour between forenoon and afternoon school- 
time. I had a more vivid recollection of 
these occurrences from the circumstance that 
his buxom looking and kind mother, inva- 
riably treated us on these occasions with 
biscuits, or bread and cheese, and a glass of 
ale or porter. Subsequently, after the death 
of Joe’s father, his mother occupied the Com- 
mercial Inn, opposite the Saraceu’s Head at 
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the Cross. After quitting school I seldom 
saw him, and as I left Paisley altogether in 
the year 1826, when Tenlisted in the English 
army, we had few topics connected with our 
native place in common together, expect 
those dim reminiscences of boyhood which 
stretched so far back into the distant past. 
These were soon exhausted, and the conver- 
sation naturally turned on our present 
circumstances, and the causes that had led to 
our meeting, and united our present fortunes, 
at such a distance from our native home, 
Joe’s story was soon told, or rather his 
confession was soon made; for without 
something like a confession he could not 
very well account for his present circum- 
stances, Some of his relations were in good 
business in Glasgow; and possessing good 
natural abilities, with a fair education, he 
had held a succession of respectable situations 
for which his too convivial habits had at 
length disqualifiedhim. Nowise discouraged, 
he had come out to the States, a few years 
previous to the breaking out of the Mexican 
war, firmly resolved to do what in him lay, 
to retrieve his lost or broken fortunes. But, 
alas! Joe’soldenemy, ‘ King Alcohol,” had 
found him there also, and after various vicis- 
situdes, in which 


“That goddess blind, 
That stands upon the rolling, restless stone,” 


had played him some scurvy tricks, he had 
hastily taken the rash step, which I perceived 
he had since found leisure to repent. Not 
that he seemed in dull or low spirits by any 
means; to be, or to seem in that condition, 
was not in Joe’s nature. 


“A fellow of infinite jest, of most exeellent 
fancy,” 


he was not the man to succumb to circum- 
stances, or give way to melancholy, and few 
of the crowd seemed as witty, gay, and 
light-hearted as himself. But in talking 
matters over privately together, Joe frankly 
intimated that he thought he had capped the 
climax of folly in coming to Mexico to suffer 
the privations, and risk the dangers he saw 
before and around him, with such inadequate 
motives as those which had actuated him. 
Before leaving, Joe mentioned in my ear 
that a small party of very good fellows, com- 
panions of his, had agreed to go ont after 
hours to a house about a mile from the camp, 
which one of them had fortunately discover- 
ed during the day. The house, he said, was 
occupied by a Mexican, who had a supply 
of capital agueadente, and as the article 
could not safely be brought into the camp, 
a few of them had agreed to go out and enjo 
themselves quietly for a few hours. He 
invited me to come with the party, and to 
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bring any one or two I chose along with me, 
assuring me that those going along with him 
were all men of the right stamp. I can’t 
say that I relished Joe’s proposal very well 
at first; but not liking to appear backward 
in a frolic that promised the piquancy of 
excitement, and some degree of danger, 
along with its other inducements, and having 
mentioned the affair to two of my comrades, 
who jumped with avidity at the proposal, 
I agreed to be of the party, giving him the 
names of the two who accompanied me. 

The road to the Mexican’s house, which 
we purposed visiting, was a footpath leading 
through a thick chaparral, and opening on 
the Julapa road, near the camp. As this 
footpath furmed a complete cul de sac termi- 
nating at some clear ground, surrounded 
with impervious thickets, enclosing the 
ranche (the Mexican term for a peasant 
farmer’s or squatter’s house), there was little 
danger to be apprehended from the enemy. 
A more obvious cause for apprehension was, 
that some of our own picquets might be attrac- 
ted to the spot by the noise made by our party, 
unless we were more moderate in our cups, 
and more cautious in our demonstrations, 
than is usual with assemblies of the peculiar 
sort we contemplated. 

Shortly after tattoo, our party, including 
Sergeant L. (there on my invitation), myself, 
and five privates, making seven persons in 
all, assembled at a point previously agreed 
upon, and about a ‘hundred yards from the 
head of the footpath previously mentioned. 
Several of them, I saw, had provided them- 
selves for an emergency, by bringing some 
sort of extempore weapon along with them, 
such as an old cutlass, or astout cudgel; for, 
as one of them remarked, it was always best 
to be provided against a sudden surprise, and 
there was no saying what might happen. 
Having ascertained that all who were going 
had now arrived, we set forward ; and as it 
was a fine clear night, the moon shining 
pn ar and rearly at the full, so buoyant 
and joyous were the spirits of the whole 
party, that it was with difficulty we repress- 
ed the utterance of our feelings, until at 
sufficient distance from the camp. Atlength 
we reached a point where we considered it 
safe to indulge in conversation, and the 
erowd of thoughts which had been pent up 
for the previous ten minutes began to find 
vent in promiscuous discourse, seasoned with 
good-natured jest and repartee. It was 
while in the midst of an animated conversa- 
tion of this light and amusing nature, that 
we were suddenly surprised into silence by 
hearing the shrill and prolonged screams of 
& female, that seemed to proceed from the 
direction of the ranche we were going to. 
“ By my faith, lads, there’s something wrang 
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there,” said Joe, after listening for a few 
moments. “The old Mexican, or French- 
man, for I hear he talks French as weel ag 
Spanish, has a. young bit lassie—I suppose 
she’s his dochter—staying in the house wi’ 
him, an’ I'll wager a croon there’s some 
rascals aboot their devilish tricks there. But 
I think there’s plenty o’ us here to gie some 
o’ them a sair pow, an’ by my conscience,” 
he continued, as he flourished his formidable 
looking bludgeon, “ it winna be my fault if 
they dinna get ane.” And so saying, Joe 
started to run atthe top of his speed, follow- 
ed by the rest of us as closely as we could 
manage to keep up with his pace. A minute’s 
run brought us to the ranche, and a single 
glance was sufficient to explain the nature 
of the case. “Look after these fellows,” 
cried Joe, as a couple of soldiers were seen 
retiring as if for the purpose of concealing 
themselves behind the house, while he pro- 
ceeded to the front door, which he found 
fastened. But the fastening of doors in the 
peasants’ houses, in the neighborhood of 
Vera Cruz, is a very temporary affair, and a 
vigorous application of Joe’s right foot sent 
the door and its appliances into the middle 
of the apartment. The ruffian, whose actions 
had thus roused the sleeping lion in Joe’s 
nature, had scarcely time to quit his prey, 
when the latter burstin upon him. He had 
not recovered from the bewilderment of 
surprise, when a heavy malediction, accom- 
panied by as heavy a blow of Joe’s cudgel, 
descended on the scoundrel’s head, and he 
fell as prostrate as ever did ox under the 
blow of the butcher. 

In the mean time the poor girl sat hud- 
dled up in a corner of the hut, crying, ejacu- 
lating, and sobbing in a most piteous man- 
ner; while Joe, with a delicacy of feeling 
which I thought did him much credit, for 
the purpose of reassuring the girl, and pre 
venting the annoyance she might feel at 
being gazed at by so many strangers in her 
present state of distress and embarrassment, 
desired us to remain outside until we had 
found her father. One of the two soldiers 
whom we had captured behind the house 
on our arrival, told us we would find the 
old Mexican lying ina corner of the yard, 
tied hand and foot. This, he said, they had 
been compelled to do in self-defence, as the 
old yellow beggar had tried to stab them 
with a long knife which he carried in his 
belt. On looking in the corner of the yard 
indicated by the soldier, we found the old 
Mexican, very much to our relief; for, from 
the aspect of affairs, we had begun to enter- 
tain strong suspicions that the old man had 
been murdered. And, indeed, from the vil- 
lanous atrocity of the proceedings which the 
fortunate. occurrence of our arrival had 80 
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opportunely interrupted, death, it is proba- 
tle would have been the ultimate fate of 
both father and daughter. The old fellow 
was not only tied hand and foot, but most 
effectually gagged also, and with a piece of 
wood so thick that his jaws must have 
ached pretty considerably from the gpera- 
tion. On cutting the thongs with which he 
was tied, a thin stripe of raw hide being the 
invariable substitute in Mexico for a hempen 
cord, the old man had to be closely watched, 
it being tolerably evident, from his looks 
and manner, that he contemplated a bloody 
revenge. But, though the lives of such mis- 
creants were perliaps scarcely worth saving, 
and, indeed, justly forfeited to the old Mexi- 
can’s revenge, yet such a bloody termination 
to our adventure, while it would have been 
fatal to our entertainment, would also have 
sadly compromised our character in our own 
estimation; as, ruffians though they were, 
they were still our prisoners, and circum- 
stances had evidently constituted us the 
judges in the case. Indeed, it was rather a 
troublesome affair to know how to deal with 
these offenders; for if we took them pri- 
soners to the camp, and stated their offence, 
we would thus inform on ourselves for being 
out after hours without leave; while if we 
permitted them to go unpunished, it almost 
appeared as if we participated in, or at least 
looked with too lenient an eye upon, their 
odious conduct. At length one of our party 
suggested that a very simple plan, and one 
which would obviate all difficulties on the 
subject, would be to tie each of them up to 
a tree and give him fifty lashes apiece with 
a good strong supple twig. The suggestion 
was unanimously adopted, and immediately 
carried into execution, despite the indignant 
protests and muttered threats of the suffer- 
ers, who of course were utterly shocked at 
the illegal nature of our proceedings, Leav- 
ing the sergeant aside, as there were just 
six of us, we agreed that we should each 
give them twenty-five lashes, two of us 
thus giving each prisoner his fifty. They 
were flogged in succession; the Mexican 
whom we invited to witness the perfurm- 
ance looking on with mingled surprise and 
satisfaction at the exhibition, if one might 
judge from the expression of his features, 
and the apparent gusto with which he 
grunted an occasional mucho bueno. For 
my own part, I must say, I rather enjoyed 
my stipulated task of administering the 
twenty-five lashes which came to my share, 
which I performed quite con amore, and with 
a relish that I would never have anticipated 
from the exercise, After being flogged they 
Were immediately taken down, and advised 
to take themselves off as soon as possible; 
aa advice which they were not slow in fol- 
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lowing. Some of our party were apprehen- 
sive that they would endeavour to revenge 
themselves on us for the treatment they had 
received, by informing the officer in com- 
mand of the picquet that we were out, and 
having a party sent out after us. Still they 
could not approach a picquet with a story 
of that sort, without being apprehended 
themselves, and under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which we had found them, they 
would not feel inclined to run the risk of a 
public exposure of their otfence, for which 
they might incur a more serious punishment 
than any they had yet received. At all 
events, our being out of camp after hours 
was a mere peccadillo after all, and though 
the picquet should come, we were determined 
to have a glass or two of tlie aguadiente 
after having come so far with that intention. 
On entering the old Mexican’s house, he 
produced a jar of aguadiente containing 
about a gallon, inviting us to use it at dis- 
cretion, and telling us at the same time 
that he did not want us to pay for it. But 
although we all felt gratified to find that 
the old fellow appeared to have appreciated 
our services, and desired thus to show his 
gratitude, we were all equally disinclined to 
tax his generosity to such an extent; and 
having ascertained the price of the jar and 
its contents, the money was handed him, 
and much against his inclination, seemingly, 
he was compelled to accept it. The onl 
one of our party who could converse wi 
the old ian was a French Oanadian, the 
person who had that day accidentally dis- 
covered the present rendezvous, and who 
carried on a@ conversation with him in 
French, with which language they were 
both tolerably conversant. According to 
the old man’s statement, the soldiers whom 
we had interrupted in the execution of their 
designs, had taken forcible possesion of his 
house a few hours before our arrival, drink- 
ing his aguadiente, and devouring all the 
eatables they could find in the house, for 
which they refused to give him any money. 
Finally, they tied him in the manner in 
which we found him, and carried hin out 
to the yard, when our arrival put a stop to 
their proceedings. Both he and his daugh- 
ter, who, having now partially recovered 
from her alarm, seemed a remarkably pretty 
girl, were profuse in their thanks for our 
timely assistance, and the Virgin and a con- 
siderable number of saints were invoked for 
our protection by them both. However, as 
any very efficient assistance from that quar- 
ter seemed rather questionable in their own 
ose, We strongly urged on thei the neces- 
sity of their quitting their present residence 
as speedily as possible, as in spite of all the 
saints in the calendar, if they remained 
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where they were, they would be subject to 
outrages such as they had just been rescued 
from. The old man said he would leave 
with his daughter early next morning. He 
had a friend, mucho amigo, at Vergara, liv- 
ing in a house close beside our camp, and to 
which he had been asked to go and stay 
on account of its superior security, while 
our army remained in the neighbourhood. 
There was not a great deal of furniture in 
his house, and two or three trips with a 
mule would easily effect the transfer of his 
moveables. This plan the old Mexican car- 
ried into.execution the next morning; and 
during the fortnight after which we remained 
at Vergara, I frequently saw him and his 
daughter in the home he mentioned. He 
still continued to sell aguadiente, though 
very cautiously, only admitting one person ata 
time who, as soon as he had drunk his glass, 
had to bolt before another was admitted. 
Having procured some sugar and water 
for the purpose of diluting and rendering a 
little more palatable the liquid fire which 
they called aguadiente, and which, in its 
intensely burning qualities, bore a most in- 
timate resemblance to pure alcohol, we now 
commenced the serious business of the night. 
A large earthen pitcher, containing about a 
gallon of the slightly diluted liquor was 
placed in the centre of the floor, round which 
we seated ourselves in the most primitive 
manner imaginable. A small tin cup, of no 
uncommon superiority of workmanship, or 
extraordinary beauty of form, was the gob- 
let which we quaffed in succession; while 
the flowing bowl was the pitcher before- 
mentioned, which, in the phrase of the 
modern “Anacreontic,” we purposed wreath- 
ing with a magnificent profusion of the 
flowers of soul, while taking our soaring 
flight on the wings of fancy to the third 
heaven of imaginative enjoyment, and leav- 
ing far behind the dull cares of this gross 
terrestial sphere. In these, under the cir- 
cumstances, very pardonable, if not quite 
praiseworthy efforts we were tolerably suc- 
cessful, and as the glass, or tin cup rather, 
circulated, mirth and song abounded; and 
fellowship, brightened and warmed 
into enthusiasm by the sparkles of wit, or 
mellowed into friendship by the flow of 
sentiment, was the predominant feature of 
the entertainment. Even the grim features 
of the old Mexican relaxed with contagious 
sympathy as he looked on; while his daughter, 
to judge from her animated and smiling 
countenance, seemed absolutely to enjoy the 
scene and inirth of the “ buenos caballeros.” 
Sergeant L—— was a Manchester man, 
who to a good voice and correct ear, added 
ashare of musical taste and cultivation not 
commonly found in the rank and file of the 
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army. Indeed, on several occasions in which 
he had been induced to sing on the stage, as 
at Camargo, and Tampico, his singing had 
been always considered one of the principal 
attractions, calling forth the most enthusi- 
astic demonstrations of applause. It was 
while listening to one of Sergeant L—’s 
— melodies, that we were sudden- 
y startled by the report of fire-arms, 
while a ball whizzed through the top of the 
door—which before commencing our ca- 
rousal we had fastened up,—burying itself 
in one of the posts which supported the roof 
on the other side of the house. The first 
impression which this disturbance made on 
our party seemed to be that it was the pre- 
lude to a volley from a party of the enemy 
who had in some unaccountable manner 
penetrated to our present retirement; but a 
few seconds’ reflection showed us the ground- 
less nature of that apprehension; and seve- 
ral minutes having elapsed without the 
recurrence of another shot, our suspicions 
soon pointed in the true direction. “Ill 
wager a groat,” cried Joe B , after a 
short pause, “that ane o’ the curs’t rascals 
we had in hands the night fired that shot: 
they'll be thinking that the noise would 
bring down the picquet on us, even if the 
ball should miss hurting or killing some o’ 
us, which I have na doot the scoundrels fully 
intended.” We were all pretty much of 
Joe’s opinion ; so after a few minutes’ consul- 
tation we agreed to go out and make a search 
for these villanous disturbers of our revels. 

As it seemed evident from the line which 
the ball had taken in its passage through the 
house, that it had been fired from the road 
leading to the camp, we sallied out in that 
direction. But our search was fruitless; 
and after hunting through the bushes for 
some time to no purpose, we were proposing 
to return to the house, when we heard foot- 
steps approaching, and under the impression 
that it was a party of the picquet, we con- 
cealed ourselves behind the thick bushes 
which enclosed the footpath. But a few 
minutes showed us that our apprehensions 
had been false, the advancing party proving 
to be three of the infantry, of the same regi- 
ment as the men with whom we had the 
previous dealings, and who had left the 
camp on a frolic similar to our own. In 
answer to our inquiries, they said they heard 
ashot fired shortly before they left the camp, 
and having met two of their regiment near 
the head of the road, one of whom carried 4 
musket, they asked them what they had 
been shooting, when one of them replied 
that he had fired at askunk. They appeared 
to be going in towards the camp, and there 
was no sign of the picquet having taken any 
notice of the shot which they had fired. We 
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therefore agreed to return to our interrupted 
entertainment, giving the new comers an 
invitation to join us, which they readily 
accepted. On hearing our account of the 
proceedings of their comrades, they said 
they were not at all surprised at their con- 
duct, as they had the reputation of being the 
most notorious scoundrels in the regiment to 
which they belonged, and they were glad to 
hear that we had given them at least a 
portion of their deserts. 

Having resumed our places at the festive 
board, conversation and song, again success- 
fully inspired by the exhilarating influence of 
the flowing bowl, made the next few hours 
pass in the most delightfully agreeable man- 
ner. But from the culminating point of Bac- 
chanalian enjoyment the descent is as speedy 
as lamentable, and several of our company at 
length began to show symptoms of a dan- 
gerous pugnacity of temperament, fore- 
shadowing troubles that might best be ob- 
viated by breaking up our assembly and 
retiring to our camp for the night. In fact 
it seemed as if the potent spirit of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, having fooled us to the 
top of our bent by its magic spells of enjoy- 
ment, had at length resolved to vary the 
scene by introducing the genius of discord ; 
for two of the infantry whom we had invited 
to join us, on some previous and now revived 
quarrel, declared their intention of “ having 
it out” in the yard, and thus seeing who 
was “the best man,” as the only reasonable 
means that suggested itself of settling the 
dispute. As no persuasion could divert 
them from this strange mode of accommo- 
dating their difference, we thought it as well 
to let them give scope to their absurd incli- 
nations, in the hope that they would soon 
pummel themselves into a more sociable 
mood; and for the purpose of witnessing 
the set-to, and seeing fair play, we all ad- 
journed to an open space in front of the 
house. Here our two pugnacious heroes 
having peeled, as the phrase is, by stripping 
off their jackets and shirts, and tying their 
unmentionables tightly round the waist, the 
fight commenced in good earnest, and was 
carried on for about ten minutes with a de- 

ee of courage and spirit that might have 
cna honour to a better cause. Victory, 
who seemed to hover for a considerable 
period doubtfully over the combatants, who 
were very well matched in size, and skill in 
fistic warfare, at last conferred her hard- 
won laurel on her favourite ; who, although 
the vanquisher of his opponent, who had 
manfully struggled against fate and superior 
science, did not seem to have won much by 
his triumph, as his face had been most 
dreadfully battered and disfigured in the 
contest. Neither could the vanquished boast 
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much of the symmetry of his physiognomy 
after the operation, though, taking into 
account the superiority of mind to matter 
the improvement in the temper of both of 
these rather “ugly customers,” was perhaps 
cheaply purchased at the expense of a trifling 
discount to their personal beauty. That an 
improvement had taken place was obvious, 
for they now shook hands in the most ami- 
cable manner, and sat down to drown all 
bad feeling and animosity in a succession of 
bumpers. 

The sergeant, Joe, and I, agreed that we 
had quite enough of that are style of 
pleasure for one night; we therefore resolved 
to make our exit, and having in vain tried 
to induce the remainder of the party to 
accompany us, we at length took the road 
for home. Our determination was a fortu- 
nate one for us, as we had been partly anti- 
cipating, for the noise made by our party 
during the pugilistic encounter had attracted 
the attention of the picquet, and a party had 
been sent for the’apprehension of the offen- 
ders. Very luckily for us, we heard their 
approach in time to escape their observation, 
which we did by concealing ourselves behind 
some bushes until they had gone past. Curi- 
osity tempted us to follow them part of the 
way back, keeping at a safe distance, how- 
ever, for the purpose of listening to the 
dénotiment. This we soon heard, their 
appearance on the scene resulting in a gene- 
ral stampede in which the greater portion 
succeeded in getting away from their pur- 
suers, who, being encumbered with their 
muskets and accoutrements, could not easi- 
ly follow them through the bushes, and who 
were also, it is probable, not dis to 
take more prisoners than they could help. 
Having resumed our route to the camp, 
which luckily without any more misadven- 
tures we speedily cael we next turned 
in to our respective tents and in afew min- 
utes we were enjoying those sound slum- 
bers which we had earned, I am sorry to 
say, by a not too well-spent night. 

Next morning, on making inquiry for our 
companions of the preceding night, we found 
that with the exception of the two pugilis- 
tic heroes, and one of our own party, who 
had been made prisoners by the picquet, 
they had all got safe home. According to 
our informant, these might have got away as 
well as the rest, if they had not been unfor- 
tunately “labouring under a painful sense of 
indifference to their situation,” as one of 
the party had given the alarm time enough 
for them all to have made their escape. 
However, a few days’ confinement in char, 
of the guard was all the penalty they paid 
for the offence, which happened not to be 
viewed in a very grave light. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


Tue plunging storm flies fierce against the 
pane 
And thrills our cottage with redoubled shocks; 
The chimney mutters and the rafters strain ; 
Without, the breakers roar along the rocks. 


See from our fire and taper-lighted room, 
How savage, pitiless, and uncontroll’d 

The grim horizon shows its tossing gloom 
Of waves from unknown angry gulfs uproll’d. 


Where underneath the black portentous lid, 
A long pale space between the night and sea 
Gleams awful ; while in deepest darkness hid 
All other things in our despair agree. 


But lo! what star amid the thickest dark 
A soft and unexpected dawn has made? 
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O welcome, Lighthouse, thy unruffled spark, 
Piercing the turmoil and the deathly shade! 


By such a glimpse o’er the distracted wave 
Full many a soul to-night is re-possest 

Of courage and of order, strong to save ; 
And like effect it works within my breast. 


Three faithful men have set themselves to 
stand 
Against all storms that from the sky can 
blow, 
Where peril must expect no aiding hand, 
And tedium no relief may hope to know. 


Nor shout they, passing brothers to inform 

What weariness they feel, or what affright ; 

But tranquilly in solitude and storm 

‘Abide from month to month, and show their 
light. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
WEARYFOOT COMMON. 


BY LEITOH RITCHIE. 
CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE HERO FORCES HIMSELF INTO THE STORY 


Tr is a still, mild, misty evening, and before 
us one of the most extensive commons in Eng- 
land presents the appearance of a sea of vapour. 
Already its boundaries are almost blotted out, 
and the only part of its surface visible is a 
knoll or mound rising here and there like an 
island out of the deep. We may still discover, 
however, that the expanse forms an irregular 
oval; with a long straggling village on one 
side, and on the other a few genteel houses at 
some distance apart, their enclosures thickly 
shaded with trees and shrubs, and a natural 
wood behind. A few minutes ago, the common 
might have been seen intersected with paths in 
all directions: each of the more aristocratic 
houses appearing to have its own route to the 
village, and a more beaten track, leading to 
the same point, affording a short cut for pedes- 
trians from the main road, which sweeps round 
the end of the oval. But these topographical 
lines are now lost ; and by and by, as the mist 
advances with the advancing of evening, the 
oases of the common sink. the houses are swal- 
lowed up one by one, the trees melt away, and 
the village disappears. 

The villagers have taken the hint; and 
although it is not altogether night by the clock, 
they have closed their doors and windows, shut 
up their shops, and resolved unanimously that 
the day is at anend. The silencé is like that 
of midnight ; and a stranger might grope his 
way along the street, unconscious of the pro- 
pay of human dwellings, but for a faintly- 

uminous spot here and there, showing that 
there is a light struggling through the circular 
hole of the window-shutter, and vainly trying 
to see what it all means outside. But as we 
advance in our exploration, there is one part 
of the invisible village where there are sounds 


that given unmistakable token of a population. 
Now there is heard a hollow cheer, to which 
the mist gives the effect of distance, and now a 
phantom-laugh, like the chorus in Der Frei- 
schutz, as it is sung in Germany—not in Eng- 
land. Presently a door opens, and a momen- 
tary glare shows us a tall, angular man, wrap- 
ping himself well up to encounter the mist, and 
another, who has the configuration of a jolly 
host, rendering his assistance. 

* Good-night, Mr. Poringer,’ says the latter ; 
‘ good-night, good’ But he is stoppéd by 
a cough as the mist tumbles down his throat ; 
and his guest being now just across the thres- 
hold, he shuts the door softly behind him. Mr. 
Poringer walks sedately out into the road, like 
@ man well acquainted with the locality, but 
there stops and hesitates for a few seconds. 
His destination is one of the houses on the op- 
posite side of the common. To go round by the 
road, the track of which is easy, or venture 
across the main sea of mist—that is the ques- 
tion. He decides in favour of the latter alter- 
native, for his time is already up, and the 
governor’s bell will very soon sound for the 
supper-tray. So Mr. Poringer crosses the road, 
hits without difficulty upon the well-known and 
well-beaten path, and steers boldly out into the 
apparently shoreless deep. The result of the 
brief self-consultation shows what small matters 
may determine the most important affairs of 
the world: if Mr. Poringer had gone round by 
the road, this history would never have had to 
be written! 

He had not much difficulty in keeping the 
path, the smoothness of which contrasted 
strongly with the rough weedy grass of the 
common ; but his progress was necessarily slow 
—vexatiously slow ; and as he receded further, 
and further, and further from the village, 
without ever appearing to approach his desti- 
nation, and without meeting with anything that 
could enable him to ascertain his bearings, he 
began to reflect upon the position in which he 
found himself. Mr. Poringer was @ meditative 
serving-man, with a high sense of his personal 





and official dignity. His reflections were 
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usually of a practical cast, connected with his 
ministerial functions, or with his own interest 
in the things of the world ; but this was a new, 
and, in fact, altogether unpractical situation. 
He could not see more than a few inches round 
him, and the silence was still more profound 
than the darkness, There was a kind of un- 
reality in the whole thing, which made him at 
last begin to consider vaguely whether this 
lonely traveller in the mist was indeed Mr. 
Poringer—the same Mr. P. who had ever since 
dinner-time been drinking excellent ale at the 
Plough, who was reckoned to be at least on a 
footing of equal gentility with the clerk of the 
parish church, and whose few words of good- 
night had been responded to by a cheer of ap- 
proval from the company. 

While meditating in this way, he heard a 
sound behind him—a sound as of soft footfalls 
near his own. He stopped: the sound ceased. 
He walked on: it recommenced. Mr. Poringer 
was perplexed. 

‘Is there anybody there? said he, stopping 
again: no answer. He was almost frightened ; 
he did not know at what, for he was no coward. 
Stooping down his long body, however, in the 
direction of the sound where it had ceased, he 
became aware that he was followed by a boy— 
a little ragged boy, as well as he could judge. 
Mr. Poringer was indignant with the boy for 
having made him afraid, and turning away 
without a word, pursued his journey as rapidly 
as the darkness allowed. While walking on, 
however, he began to think it strange that he 
should be dogged in this manner by such foot- 
steps. There was no little ragged boy‘on his 
side of the common, he was sure ; and this one, 
if he belonged to the village, was old enough 
to know his way home. 

‘Boy!’ said he, stopping again suddenly— 
‘what are you after ?’ 

‘ You,’ replied the boy. 

‘Where are you come from?’ 

‘ Nowhere.’ 

‘Where are 

‘ Anywhere. 

‘Who do you belong to?’ 

‘Nobody.’ Mr. Poringer was more perplexed 
than ever; but not knowing what to say, he 
walked on again more slowly. For a boy who 
belonged to nobody, who had come from 
nowhere, and was going anywhere, to plump 
down in the dark and give himself to him— 
was a wild idea. He questioned whether the 
like had ever happened to a respectable man 
before. But the thing was a very awkward 
thing, and must be put a stop to. 

‘Boy,’ said he at length, ‘do you see this 
path to the left? if not, you can feel it with 
your feet. That’s your way ; it is the shortest 
cut out of the common. Come, trot!’ and 
having so spoken in a commanding tone, he 
pursued his walk more confidently than ever, 
for the landmark he had discovered showed 
that he was now not far from the road. But 
the little footfalls still followed close at his 
heels. Mr. Poringer would not care. He 
ignored them. What were they to him? He 
thought of the parlour at the Plough—of the 


you going to? 
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ale—of the cheers—of the captain and the 
supper-tray—of Mrs. Margery the cook ; and as 
he at length emerged from the common, 
crossed the road, and mounted the steps of the 
house he sought, he thought faster and faster, 
and in the confusion escaped into the interior 
by means of the latch-key, and shut the door 
upon the mist and its gifts. 

But he could not shut them entirely out of 
his reflections, for, as we have said, he was a 
meditative person. He was often seen that 
evening by the denizens of the kitchen to sink 
into a brown study ; and sometimes he got up, 
paced softly to the kitchen-door, and stood for 
some time in an attitude of listening. Mrs. 
Margery, a round jolly-looking woman, did not 
know what to make of it. She would have set 
it down at once as a mystery, a thing she was 
particularly fond of; but Mr. Poringer, she 
knew, was the most matter-of-fact of serving- 
men, and she calculated, therefore, that he was 
somewhat bemused in beer; for, indeed, there 
was no other way of telling when this was the 
case, than by his more than usual gravity and 
taciturnity, and his soft, reflective, and steady 
step. Mrs. Margery was greatly annoyed by 
the prosaic character of Mr. Poringer ; for she 
herself delighted in everything romantic, more 
especially if there was a mystery in it. Her 
passion for novel-reading was so great, that 
long before this time she would have got to 
the end of the village circulating library, and 
so have been obliged to change her situation, 
that she might remove to fresh fields and 
pastures new ; but, luckily, she was a slow and 
reflective, as well as a determined reader. She 
was accustomed to read aloud to Molly, and 
explain the narrative as she went on. Fre- 
quently she laid the book down upon the table ; 
and the two would tax their ingenuity to find 
out how the adventure would terminate, and 
whether She was to be married at last, and to 
whom. 

Molly was no great hand at reading herself, 
but she did love to listen; many a hearty 
laugh, and many a shower of tears, did she 
join her patroness in; and, indeed, having a 
natural bent towards hysterics, the lecture was 
quite a scene. How they did admire the spirit 
of the heroine—how they did criticise her dress 
—how they did abhor the villain—and how 
uproariously they did triumph in the detection 
of his treachery ; Mrs. Margery, all the while, 
disclosing the evolution of the mystery before- 
hand! As for Molly in her person, she was of 
that uncertain age when one does not know 
what the girl will grow into. In the meantime. 
her only noticeable features were an extremely 
broad and flat nose—though not at all aa 
unamiable nose—and a pair of great, prominent, 
well-opened eyes, as round as a shilling, that 
made her look as if she was always astonished 
at something. The readings, which were the 
great solace of her existence, usually began in 
the evening, when Mr. Poringer had betaken 
himself to the Plough. It was then the cook 
and her protégée rioted in their intellectual 
liberty ; it was then that Mrs. Margery trium- 
phed in the necromantic art she had acquired 
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to absolute perfection, of reading the decrees 
of destiny ; and it was then that Molly fixed 
her astonished eyes upon her face, now sitting 
in calm enjoyment, now struggling between a 
giggle and a sob, and now, heart-brokenly, 
wiping away her tears with her bare arms. 
When Mr. Poringer returned, they were still in 
the midst of it, but, being a meditative man, 
his presence was but little interruption. Mrs. 
Margery sometimes thought, from his steady 
silence, that he must be listening ; but if so, he 
somehow never succeeded in acquiring the 
faintest notion of what the story was about. 

When Mr. Poringer was summoned to the 
parlour, he paused again to listen as he crossed 
the hall; and then, as if obeying an uncon- 
trollable impulse, he crept stealthily to the 
hall-door, opened it, and looked out. The 
midst was as thick as ever—thicker if possible ; 
yet he stood for some time, looking down upon 
the landing ; and then closing the door softly, 
he walked with a slow and meditative pace to 
answer a second summons of the bell. Captain 
Semple and his sister, Miss Semple, were seated, 
one on each side of the fireplace; and if a 
stranger had witnessed the steady manner in 
which Mr. Poringer faced his master, he would 
have thought our words true indeed, when we 
said that the former was no coward. Captain 
Semple had as formidable a look as any captain 
of banditti in Mrs. Margery’s novels. His face 
was almost covered with long bushy hair, of an 
iron-gray colour ; and such shaggy and threaten- 
ing brows overhung his eyes, that one dreaded 
to look what kind of eyes they were. In fine, 
his voice was harsh, and his manner sudden ; 
and there was a mobility in the muscles of his 
face which, communicating the agitation as he 
spoke to the iron-gray hair, imparted a cha- 
racter of ferocity to the whole head. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the captain, bending his 
ominous brows upon Mr. Poringer—‘ you are 
come at last! Where have you been?’ 

‘I have been in for some time, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Poringer a ‘ Before then I was 
a-giving orders in the village.’ 

‘You should take less time to your orders,’ 
said the captain, with one of his terrible looks. 
‘Don’t you know that when Molly is compelled 
to come into the parlour, and is desired to do 
anything, she says nothing but “ Yes, sir,” and 
then goes off hysterically to the kitchen without 
doing it? 

‘I could not get through the mist quicker, 
sir,’ explained Mr. Poringer—‘ without I had a 
pickaxe. It was as thick as a stone-wall.’ 

‘That’s very extraordinary!’ said the for- 
midable captain. ‘I remember just such a 
circumstance when I was in the Peninsula. 
Elizabeth, the thing is worth hearing.’ Eliza- 
beth, who was a tall lank maiden well on to 
forty, moved her chair a little, as she always 
did in such circumstances, turned her light- 
gray eyes upon her brother, and sat in the 
attitude, though without the expression, of ex- 
pectancy. 

‘Well,’ continued he, ‘you must know that 
in those days there were hard knocks going, and 
severe marches and countermarches. So, you 
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see, we were one day in the thick of it, pressing 
on tojoin Lord Wellington, who was threatened 
on all sides. There was not a drop of wine or 
water to be had, and we could not eat their 
musty bread dry; and as we were pushing 
along the road, as it might be across—no, not 
across @ common, for there were vineyards— 
the grapes all gathered—on both sides of the 
way, we felt—no, not a mist—but the sun 
so confoundedly hot—true, there was not a mist 
that day, but—— Well, Poringer, what now? 
What do = want? You are impatient to tell 
me who that was at the door just now on such 
a night?’ Miss Semple moved her chair back 
again, as she always did on such occasions, and 
— her light-gray eyes placidly upon her 
work. 

‘A boy, sir,’ answered Mr. Poringer with 
gravity. 

‘A boy? What boy?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir; he found me on the com- 
mon, sir, and is come from nowhere, going any- 
where, and don’t belong to nobody.’ 

‘That’s very extraordinary! What is he do- 
ing at the door?’ 

‘Tossing up a half-penny with his-self, sir ; 
and it is not a half-penny at all, but only a bit 
of round slate, with a head cut on it.’ 

‘Elizabeth,’ said the captain, turning to his 
sister with a frown, ‘ what do you think of that ?’ 

‘The conditions of mankind,’ replied Miss 
Semple, ‘are infinitely moditied. Some are 
born in a palace, some in a hut; some are sur- 
rounded with friends, some alone in the world. 
Life itself is nothing else than a great common, 
wrapped in mist, and traversed by boys, don- 
keys, and men.’ 

‘Very true, Elizabeth,’ said the captain— 
‘very true. I have half a mind to go to the door 
and look at the boy and the mist. I will go! 
Will you come?’ Miss Semple, who rarely suf- 
fered anything to interrupt her work, got up, 
still knitting away, and followed her brother, 
Mr. Poringer leading the procession with the air 
of a beadle. When the door was opened, a lit- 
tle ragged boy was seen, half swallowed up in 
the mist, and half disclosed by the strong light 
of the hall ; he was sitting on the landing, busi- 
ly engaged in gambling with himself, by means 
of the ingenious imitation of a half-penny de- 
scribed by Mr. Poringer. 

‘Heads it is!’ said he, making use of the 
new illumination to determine the fact ; and 
then he turned up a thin precocious-looking face 
to the spectators. His attention was specially 
attracted by the most noticeable figure in the 
group. He looked long atthe captain, and the 
captain looked long at him; till at length the 
latter burst out furiously : 

‘He is hungry--that’s what it is! Take him 
down tothe kitchen, Poringer, and feed that 
boy! Give him as much as ever he can eat 
and drink; do you hear?—that’s what you 
have got to do!’ And so saying, he turned 
savagely away, coughing violently at the mist, 
and escorted his sister back to their chimney- 
corners, with the air of an officer charging at 
the head ofhis company. Mr. Poringer looked 
very sour at the order he had received; but 
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knowing that the captain would brook no re- 
fusal in a case of this kind, he stooped his long 
body towards the boy, took the collar of his lit- 
tle ragged coat between his thumb and two 
fingers, and lifted him over the threshold. 
Captain Semple had been in active service a 
great part of his life,and at the peace had been 
reduced to half-pay and turned adrift, know- 
ing, like many others, very little of society be- 
yond the precincts of the barracks. Fortunately 
for him, however, he possessed a moderate in- 
dependence besides his half-pay, and instead of 
giving his only sister a fixed allowance as for- 
merly, he took her to live with him. Till then 
they had never met on intimate terms since 
they were children, and the intimacy, therefore, 
which ensued between them was without the fa- 
miliarity of near relationship. The captain 
had a great respect for his sister. He had 
never, it is true, learned anything from her let- 
ters; there was never anything in them he 
could grasp ; and even her last, written in re- 
ply to his proposal that they should live toge- 
ther, left him in, profound puzzlement as to 
what her wishes or intentions were. But still 
they resembled so much the sort of thing that is 
found in books, that he considered his sister 
quite a prodigious woman ; and her conversa- 
tion, when they met, proving to be absolute 
fragmentary essays, the opinion was completely 
confirmed. It must be said, likewise, that the 
same judgment was formed of Miss Semple by 
the captain’s confidential friend Lieutenant 
Mollison, who had never seen her, but to whom, 
for a series of years, her letters were shown 
from time to time, as they were received, under 
the seal of inviolable secrecy. This was, in- 
deed, the one secret of the poor lieutenant’s 
life, and the two friends had many consulta- 
tions on the subject; till at length the captain 
got so far as to send his sister Mr. Mollison’s 
compliments in a postscript, and the fair Eliza- 
beth replied, that ‘although the compliments 
of a man to a woman were generally designed 
to flatter at the expense of truth, yet this char- 
acter was subject to modification, and when 
an individual chose the fraternal channel for 
the sentiment, it might be assumed that he was 
entitled to favourable construction.’ So dis- 
creet and touching a reply affected the lieu- 
tenant profoundly ; and there is no saying what 
termination the love-passage might have had, 
if his career had not been suddenly cut short 
by a musket-ball. Miss Semple was never 
known to have been before or since the object 
of the tender passion; and to this episode in 
her life was attributed by herself and her bro- 
ther—and perhaps with great truth—the re- 
markable fact that she was still a spinster. 
Elizabeth, on her part, returned heartily her 
brother’s admiration. Even his hirsute appear- 
ance interested after it had ceased to awe her ; 
and having rarely heard from or of him, except 
when he was in the midst of military adventures, 
she supposed that his whole life must have beena 
chain of romantic episodes. The captaia’s con- 
versation flattered the idea, for he had a stor 
a propos of every possible occasion ; althoug 
somehow or other the details did not turn out to 
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be exactly germain to the matter in hand, and 
an opportune interruption always cut the thread 
in the middle. As for his personal adventures, 
the only really memorable one, excepting the 
ordinary hard knocks and marchings, and coun- 
ter-marchings, was the shearing of his facial 
ornaments by order of the doctor when he lay 
ill of a brain fever. While he was in this de- 
nuded state, the whole world would seem to 
have rushed into an insane conspiracy for taking 
liberties with him; for before the hair grew 
again, he found himself compelled to fight no 
fewer than seven duels—the captain being in 
reality as bold as a lion—in defence of his 
crown and dignity. 

On the second evening after the occurrences 
we have related, the captain and his sister were 
sitting as usual near the fireplace, Elizabeth at 
work with her knitting, and he with his sole 
materials of amusement or study lying before 
him on the table—his Sunday newspaper, which 
lasted him the entire week, and the Army List, 
the only book he ever read. The captain was 
wiping his spectacles, and looking dreamily be- 
fore him, when on a sudden he fancied that the 
door opened slowly, and some light coloured 
object showed itself for a moment. The vete- 
ran started and rubbed his eyes, and Elizabeth 
looked up mechanically. The noiseless ap- 
pearance returned, and a pale thin face was 
seen gradually thrusting itself forward, till its 
large eyes obtained a full view of the room. 
Every item of the material scene did these eyes 
dwell upon for a moment, and then they fixed 
upon the living figures ; resting slightly upon 
Elizabeth, but gazing long and earnestly upon 
the captain, as if measuring every hair of his 
beard. Satisfied at length with the survey, the 
face was withdrawn, and the door closed as 
noiselessly as it had opened. The captain rung 
the bell with a jerk, exclaiming : 

‘Bless my soul, Elizabeth! there’s that boy 
again. Poringer must have been on the com- 
mon !’—and another jerk of the bell testified his 
impatience, and brought Molly like an appari- 
tion. 

‘Where’s Poringer !’ snapped the captain fe- 
rociously. 

‘O yes sir!’ replied Molly fixing her aston- 
ished eyes helplessly upon him, as she kept 
clutching the handle of the door— O please, 
sir, Mr. Poringer’s giving orders at the 
Plough?’ 

‘Send the cook!’ 

‘Oyessir! O please sir, Mrs. Margery’s not 
dressed !’ 

‘Not dressed?—the improper woman! Get 
away with you—don’t let her come here, mind 
you. Send Poringer when he returns,’ and 
Molly instantly disappeared, shutting the door 
nervously, that made it bang, and giggling 
away hysterically to the kitchen. 

Captain Semple assured his sister, that in 
time of war he had known men shot for deser- 
tion of a lighter kind than Poringer’s, and he 
had begun a story which would illustrate the 
point completely, when the unabashed criminal 
walked into the room. 

‘So! said his master—‘late as usual; al- 
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though you knew very well that there was no- 
body to answer the parlour but an astonished 
idiot and an undressed cook!’ 

‘I was giving orders in the village, sir.’ 

‘And finding the boy again on the com- 
mon ?” 

‘No, sir, the boy has never left the house.’ 

‘Upon my word !’ 

‘My orders, sir, were to feed the boy, not to 
turn him out: and Mrs. Margery said that no 
man with any bowels would use a human boy 
worse than the enemy’s dog. Mrs. Margery has 
took wonderful to him, sir.’ 

‘Then, perhaps she knows something about 
him? 

‘Yes, sir, she has way of telling what will 
turn up in the Denowment, wherever that may 
be ; and she says she knows perfectly well he 
will prove to be, at the very least, an Heir- 
at-Law. Molly has took to him also, sir, she is 
always a-giving him pieces of bread, that he 
can’t eat, and puts in his pocket with the other 
things.’ 

‘ What other things?’ 

‘Pebbles, sir, string, cobbler’s wax, buttons, 
@ sawdust ball with a hole in it, and bits that 
are neither them nor anything else.’ 

‘ That’s very extraordinary,’ said the captain. 
‘ Elizabeth, that boy puts me in mind of a boy 
we had in our regiment who was the very 
moral of him—as you shall hear.’ Miss Sem- 
ple moved her chair, and raised her light-gray 
eyes to her brother’s face. ‘My attention was 
first drawn to the boy,’ continued the captain, 
‘by—I don’t wish to distress you, Elizabeth— 
by Lieutenant Mollison—poor Mollison!’ A 
faint colour rose fora moment into the waxen 
face of the virgin, and she dropped her eyes 
upon her work. 

‘Well—well—that boy, Elizabeth, was a 
drummer-boy, and he was—not a thin boy ; he 
was, in fact, a fat—an uncommon fat boy ; and 
—no, there was nothing in his pocket, nothing 
at all in his pocket ; but—— Well, sir, what 
more do you want?’ 

‘I was only a-waiting, sir, till you had fin- 
ished,’ said Mr. Poringer, to ask what was to be 
done with this boy.” 

‘Finished! How can I ever finish with these 
constant interruptions? But let us see?——’ 
The captain drooped his shaggy brows over his 
eyes, and sank into a deep cogitation. He at 
length suggested that the boy must belong to 
somebody ; somebody, for instance, must have 
taken care of him when he was a baby. 

‘ He never was a baby,’ replied Mr. Poringer, 
with decision: ‘ he is quite positive of that ; he is 
sure he would recollect it from the curiousness 
of the thing. When he ought by rights to have 
beer a baby, he was only a small boy, sir. He 
had never a father, he says; but he thinks he 
must have belonged in some way or other to a 
woman called Sall, for she sometimes gave him 
victuals when he asked her, but oftener a slap, 
telling him to go and forage for his-self.’ 

‘ Well, there,’ cried the captain, ‘ we have a 
clue at once--the name of the boy’s mother or 
other relation—Sall.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said Mr. Poringer, shaking 
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his head gravely—‘all the women of the lower 
classes is called Sall, and there is no telling 
one from another. There is nothing known, or 
can be known, of that boy but this: a troop of 
vagrants was seen by the constable crossing the 
common, just as the mist was thickening ; they 
passed through the village without stopping ; 
and soon after this boy lighted on me in the 
dark.’ 

‘I say, Poringer, could you not lose him as 
easily as you found him?’ . 

‘If you please, sir, I did not find him—he 
found me. If there had been fifty boys on the 
common, I would not have found one of ’em. 
But anyways, as for losing him; I did try it on 
this morning. I took him to the Gravel Pits, 
sir, beyond the village, where there are pathsin 
all directions, and a view from nowhere: a cat, 
sir, could not find its way home from there. 
Well, sir, I walked him round and round, and 
then dropped him into a pit, telling him to be 
a-gathering some chickweed for our canary till I 
came back, and then I pegged home as fast as I 
could. I was standing in the kitchen telling Mrs. 
Margery what I had done, when I heard a low 
voice behind me saying: “ Heads it is!’ and 
when I turned round, I declare, sir, I was al- 
most skeered to see the boy sitting on the floor 
in a corner, tossing up with his-self for a piece 
of bread Molly had just given him.’ At this 
conclusion the captain emitted a sardonic laugh, 
for he seemed tickled at the idea of Mr. Porin- 
ger’s defeat. 

‘Playing with his-self!’? snarled he with a 
sneer— and which of them won—hey ?’ 

‘I believe it was the Other sir,’ said Mr. Por- 
inger, ‘for the Boy left the piece of bread on 
the floor. But perhaps his pocket was full.’ 

‘ And what do you think of it all Elizabeth ? 
‘When a boy,’ replied the spinster, almost 
warmly, for her gentle nature had been revolted 
by Mr. Poringer’s narrative— when a boy es- 
capes marvellously from a gravel-pit, we may 
be sure the finger of Providence was in it.’ 

‘That’s very true, Elizabeth—that’s very 
true : we will think over the matter, and see 
about it to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
LIFE IN SIMPLE LODGE. 


He would see about it to-morrow! Poor 
captain! he never saw about anything to-mor- 
row ; and how could he? since to-morrow never 
comes—it is always to-day, and to-day, and to- 
day. Thus he continued to sit, in his accus- 
tomed chair by the fireside, bending upon his 
sister ferocious brows that concealed—though 
not from her—a world of gentleness and love ; 
and sometimes turning to throw a puzzled look 
at the small thin figure that had gradually got 
beyond the door, and at length flitted slowly 
through all parts of the room, as silent and 
unquestioned as a shadow. Elizabeth now and 
then bestowed a wan smile upon the little boy, 
and by and by even made a motion with her 
hand, which she intended to be playful. But 
she was hardly up to this sort of thing ; it was 
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only looked at her the more intently, with his 
soft, calm, searching eyes. She was more in- 
telligible when, one evening that he was in the 
room at tea-time, she thought of offering him 
a slice of bread spread with preserves, This 
was surprisingly clear ; and Elizabeth was so 
proud of the advance she had made in the sci- 
ence of puerology, that she repeated the ex- 
periment every evening, and every evening 
with the same success. 

It was difficult to get that boy to sit upon a 
chair. This was probably a mode of bestowing 
himself he had not been accustomed to, for he 
always contrived to slip gradually down, and 
land upon the carpet. There he would sit long 
and patiently enough, looking first at one, and 
then at the other interlocutor ; striving, appa- 
rently, to comprehend the philosophical ab- 
stractions of Elizabeth, and trace the apposite- 
ness of the captain’s stories. The appendages 
of the latter’s face, however, were still a grand 
object of inquiry. As their acquaintance ad- 
vanced, he made many attempts to satisfy his 
curiosity ; and at length, one evening, he fair- 
ly got upon a footstool, and laying hold of the 
captain’s whisker gently with one hand, and 
of his shaggy beard with the other, he looked 
earnestly into the eye they had concealed. 
The examination was probably satisfactory ; 
for from that moment the patron and protégé 
were on familiar terms. - 

The captain, as had been said by good autho- 
rity of Mrs. Margery, took to him wonderful. 
And this was not surprising ; for although con- 
stitutionally fond of children, and, indeed, of 
everything weak, small, and unprotected, he 
seemed debarred by some unhappy fatality 
from exercising the sympathies of his nature. 
Among the juvenile classes of the common, he 
bore, in fact, the reputation of a sort of ogre ; 
the trees surrounding his enclosure were ob- 
served to have a preternaturally gloomy look : 
and the silence that usually dwelt in the 
domain was of the character which betokens 
constraint, as if there was something kept 
hushed. There was a tradition afloat touching 
a little boy he had tried to tempt with an 
apple, and who would actually have fallen into 
the snare had he not fortunately looked up into 
the ogre’s face, when of course he ran home, 
screaming the wholeway. A particular child 
was even pointed out as the hero of this adven- 
ture; and although the identity was never 
absolutely established, he was looked upon for 
some time by the juvenility as a public charac- 
ter. This being the state of matters, it is not 
surprising that the captain took to our Boy 
wonderful ; that he told him stories—still be- 
ginning, never ending—without number; and 
that when at last they walked out on the high 
road, or the common, hand in hand, the old 
soldier felt as if he was patronised. 

As for the boy, who had lived all his life 
among real ogres, it was not likely that he 
should be terrified by a sham one. He had 
been accustomed to take things at their true 
value, to be imposed upon neither by looks nor 
words, neither by beards nor imprecations, but 
to watch narrowly what deeds came of them. 
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As for the bad habits to which he had pro- 
bably been bred, they dropped away from him 
from mere want of use. In a house where all 
were his providers, his occnpatjon of foraging 
for himself was gone; and. gofhing remained 
of it but the self-possessed’ mind, the noiseless 
tread, and the observant eye. The qualities 
that would have fitted him for a successful 
tramp were thus quietly transferred, before 
the awakening of moral consciousness, to the 
service of civilisation; and-the natural gifts 
that would otherwise have grown crooked, were 
permitted to attain a healthy development. 
From the captain he learned to fence; from 
Mrs. Margery, to read ; from Mr. Poringer, to 
meditate ; and from Elizabeth he acquired in- 
sensibly the refinement of manner imposed up- 
on masculine spirits by the presence of a gen- 
tle-woman. 

But still the captain was puzzled. Eve 
now and then he would turn a wondering loo 
upon the boy, as if he could not well make out 
how or why he was there ; and on withdraw- 
ing his eyes, he would be heard to mutter: 
‘ That’s very extraordinary!’ Even Elizabeth, 
who usually took things with great equanimity, 
appeared to have amisgiving ; and her bro- 
ther thought she probably indicated the pro- 
priety of consulting the rector, by remarking 
one day, ‘that men who acted as spiritual 
guides to their flocks, might perhaps be con- 
sidered competent to advise likewise in the far 
less difficult matters of wordly concernment ;’ 
but the veteran did not choose to acknowledge 
himself a sheep in any but the religious sense 
of the word. As for Mr. Poringer’s hints 
touching the public refuge provided by the 
humanity of the legislature for deserted and 
destitute children, they were listened to with 
horror by both. The workhouse was insepara- 
bly associated in their minds with ideas of 
captivity, tyranny, and starvation ;-and the 
very mention of it made the captain attach 
himself to the little boy with all the chival- 
rous generosity of his character. And so mat- 
ters went on at Semple Lodge, or, as it was 
pronounced by the villagers, who always cling 
to colloquial words, Simple Lodge—the cast- 
away of the common anchoring himself more 
and more securely every day in the affections 
of its inhabitants, till at length the captain’s 
puzzlement wore off, Elizabeth’s misgivings 
gave in, and even the thoughtful Mr. Poringer 
determined that to think more about it was no 
use. 

It is surprising how long this went on—how 
completely the rags of the common were 
metamorphosed into the somewhat eccentric 
manufactures of Mrs. Margery and Molly, and 
these into the orthodox fashionings of the vil- 
lage tailor, before the boy was called anything 
else than Boy. The question of a name re- 
ccived much discussion in the kitchen before it 
came before the upper-house, Mrs. Margery 
being all for Alphonso, and Molly for another 
proper name of romance, which she thought fit 
to render Ludovig-oh! When at length, how- 
ever, the difficulty began to be felt in the par- 
lour, an adviser of quite a diiferent calibre 
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was taken into council, and Mr. Poringer’s 
prosaic taste prevailed. 

‘I say, Poringer,’ said the captain, ‘ since 
you found this boy, you might at least tell us 
what to call him.’ 

‘ Excuse me, sir,’ replied Mr. Poringer ; ‘I 
didn’t find the boy. I wouldn’t find a boy on no 
account. If I had found him, I know what 
would have happened to him !’ 

‘ Why, what, eh? You don’t mean to say 
you would ”” 

‘I would have done it, sir! 
would have done it! I know where he would 
have been to-day. Snug enough, miss. No 
fear of his coming out of there, like the Gravel- 

its. 

‘ Wretch!’ cried Elizabeth, dropping her 
— ‘you mean the house appointed for 
a. —— 

‘ Destitute and deserted brats. Yes, miss, 
I mean the workhouse—that’s it.’ ~ 

‘ Weil, well,’ said the captain, as Elizabeth 
cast down her excited eyes and resumed her 
work, ‘ we don’t want to know what you would 
have done ; only, the boy must have some name 
to answer to when the rollis called. Boy is not 
@ name at all.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I would give him the very next 
thing to Boy that is a name—not another letter. 
If we do not keep the lower classes down to 
strict allowance, you will see what will come 
of it. I don’t see, sir, that as a vagrant, and 
the son of a woman of the name of Sall, he has 
any call to more than Bob.’ 

‘ Bob! why that’s the very thing! a prodi- 
giously happy idea, for it’s no change at all to 
speak of. Boy—Bob, Bob—Boy! capital!’ and 
the captain would have chuckled outright if 
that had been his habit; as it was, he con- 
tented himself with grinning like a death’s- 
head with the hair on, as he repeated: ‘ Bob— 
Boy, Boy—Bob!’ 

The next thing that the boy wanted—for, in 
fact, now that his original rags were off, he had 
nothing of his own in the world—was a sur- 
name ; and this seemed to the captain to be a 
matter of a little more delicacy. Generous as 
he was, the idea of giving his own, although it 
occurred to him for a moment, was dismissed 
as impracticable in a neighbourhood of idle, 
chattering people. He thought of Mollison ; 
but although he knew he could take that 
liberty with his deceased friend, he was afraid it 
would distress Elizabeth. Poringer, that was a 
name that rung well; but he feared the pro- 

rietor, although so liberal in the matter of 
ob, which belonged to nobody in particular, 
would object to sharing his own name with a 
vagrant. The misgiving proved to be cor- 
rect. 

‘ Mine is a family name,’ said Mr. Poringer ; 
‘a family name, sir. Service is no inheritance ; 
and my grandfather was a glass and chinaware 
man in Manchester.’ 

* What, glass and china? Earthenware too ?’ 

‘ No, sir: only to complete the stock. Glass 
and china was the goods he dealt in.’ 

‘ Well, that’s very extraordinary! I remem- 
ber—good family, eh? Ah! not unlikely. 


Yes, miss, I 
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Elizabeth, I once heard a story read about the 
‘“‘ Noble Poringer,”’ and it’s all concerning glass 
and china and earthenware. You see, a cer- 
tain old gentleman, a grandfather I shouldn’t 
wonder, took himself off to foreign parts for 
seven twelvemonths and a day, leaving his 
young wife behind him, on her pledge that she 
would not take a new husband within that 
time. Well, home he comes just half an hour 
before the latest day is out, and finds that his 
wife is to be married again as soon as the clock 
strikes. So you see, poor soul, he is no 
younger, and his skin has grown brown with 
the sun, and his clothes seedy with travel, so 
that not one of them knew him from Adam. 
Well, now, you must know they are all drink- 
ing together, and just to give his wife—who 
keeps her oath so strictly—a hint of who he is, 
as the ballad says— 


It was the noble Poringer that dropped amid the wine 
A bridal ring of burning gold, so costly and so fine; 


and he sends thee—no, it was not a glass, but 
a—no, not a china-bowl, but a—no, not an 
earthenware mug: it was, in fact, a golden 
beaker ; but What now? I didn’t say 
it was your grandfather !’ 

‘It may have been, sir,’ said Mr. Poringer 
resignedly : ‘ all I can undertake to say is, that 
I never heard a word of the story. My grand- 
father may have had a ballad made about him, 
just like any other respectable individual. 
The lower classes will be impudent ; it is their 
nature, sir, and we can’t break ’em of it no- 
how.’ 

‘ Then, Poringer, send Molly,’ said the cap- 
tain ; ‘ I daresay she cares nothing about her 
name: I only hope she knows what it is.’ 
Molly soon entered the room in her usual asto- 
nishment, and hung helplessly to the handle. 

‘ Well, Molly,’ and her master modulating 
his voice winningly, so that it almost got to 
the creak of a civilised door, ‘ you have got a 
pame, haven’t you, Molly ?” 

‘O yes, sir! O please, sir—two, sir !’ 

‘It it only one we want just now. You see 
Bob, poor fellow, has none at all, and he must 
be Bob Something, you know, Molly. You 
wouldn’t mind letting him take yours, would 

ou? 
"7 O yes, sir! O lawk, sir! mine sir? Oh, is 
he to be Molly, and I nothing, O please, sir? 
and consternation opened still wider her asto- 
nished eyes. 

‘Nonsense! nonsense!’ growled the cap- 
tain ; ‘it is the other name you must give 
him : and we don’t want you to give it--you 
may share it with him.’ : 

“O please, sir, it’s such a little name, it 
won't share! Oh, it’s only Jinks, sir; and 
what ever am I to be,if I am not Molly 
Jinks ?” ; 

‘ Jinks be hanged!’ ejaculated the captain 
with contempt. ‘ Who would take a gift of 
such a miserable little imp of a name as Jinks? 
Keep it to yourself, every letter of it; Bob 
shan’t be Jinks. And now, get away with you, 
and send the cook.’ The captain strode up and 
down the room, indignant with himself at having 
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asked, and been refused, a name that nobody 
in his senses would accept, unless accompanied 
by an estate of considerable magnitude. His 
meditations were interrupted by the reappear- 
ance of the culprit. 

‘It is the cook I want !’ he growled furiously. 

*O yes, sir!’ said Molly, *O please, sir, Mrs. 
Margery is up to the elbows in the soup, and 
both her best caps in the washing-tub!’ 

‘That is very extraordinary!’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘ How long has that woman been in my 
service ?—do you know ?’ 

‘O yes, sir! sure, sir! O please, sir, she came 
fourteen months before me!’ 

‘ And when did you come?’ 

*O please, sir, just after father and mother 
died of the typhus ;’ and Molly put the corner 
of her apron to her eyes, and jingled the door 
handle nervously. 

‘ And when was that, poor Molly?’ said the 
captaif, softly. 

*O please, sir, I don’t know, sir! It can’t be 
long, sir,’ added Molly, smothering a small sob, 
‘for I remember it like yesterday.’ 

‘Elizabeth!’ and the veteran turned solemnly 
to his sister; ‘here is an individual, whose 
name is said to be Margery, and who, it is pre- 
tended, has been in my service for years—I 
don’t know how many, but for years, mind 
li I never set eyes on her in my life! 

ow can I believe in that woman? I don’t 
believe in her! I might as well believe in a 
host, merely because other people say they 

ave heard and seen a ghost!’ 

*O please, sir,’ interposed Molly, who could 
not hear her friend spoken lightly of, ‘Mrs. 
Margery is nothing like a ghost! She is round 
‘sir, and good-humoured, and can’t a-bear Mr. 
Poringer, and teaches the Boy to read, and 
makes him comfortable and say his prayers, 
and is willing for him to take her name, which 
he will give credit and renown to, like John 
Gilpin, and return honorable in the denowment, 
when he is the heir-at-law.’ 

‘What is Margery’s name?’ demanded the 
captain anxiously. 

*O please, sir, it is Oaklands.’ 

‘ And avery sensible name, upon my honour! 
Oaklands! A capital name—worth forty Jink- 
ses. Get away with you now, poor Molly—the 
thing is settled.’ 

It was in this wise the waif of the common 
received the name of Robert Oaklands, destined 
to become known to the reader of the English 
tongue wherever these ubiquitous pages travel. 

It is no wonder that the captain had never 
seen Mrs. Margery, for the kitchen was to him 
a region of mystery, which he would hardly 
have entered even if the rest of the house had 
been on fire; while Mrs. Margery was never 
known to stray from its precincts further than 
the little room adjoining, where she slept. She 
never went out of doors, even to go to church, 
having always some article of dress deranged, 
or wanting, which served in case of need for an 
excuse, although her usual plea was ‘that she 
had not cleaned herself.’ Yet notwithstanding 
this lack of air and healthful exercise, Mrs. 
Margery, in defiance of the laws of hygiene, 
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grew fat and fair ; and it was supposed that Mr. 
Poringer was very anxious to know where she 
invested her money, and that some of his most 
deeply meditative moments were spent in cal- 
culating the probable amount of her savings. 

When Molly returned from her mission to the 
parlour, she announced the result to her patron- 
ess in these words: ‘ Oh, it is all settled! The 
Boy is Oaklands now,’ and then sat down de- 
jectedly on a chair. 

‘Did I not tell you so?’ cried Mrs. Margery, 
her comely face beaming with delight. ‘Now 
mind me, that is the first point, and see if I 
don’t come right as well in all the rest. Keep 
watching for it, girl, if it should be for ten 
years ; it’s your own interest ; for as sure as 
you are setting there, you will never be mar- 
ried till it happens !’ 

‘Oh, and am I never to be married for ten 
years ?’ gaid Molly in discontent. 

‘Not till the denowment—depend upon that. 
Keep watching, I tell you, wherever you are, 
and in whatever service you may be. Never 
lose sight of young Oaklands for your life!’ 

‘Oh, then I must watch here,’ said Molly, 
‘for I will never leave the captain !’ 

‘The captain! Why, I thought he frightened 
you out of your seven senses! What ever has 
come over you, Molly, for you look as wobe- 
gone as the Lady Araminta, herself?’ 

‘Oh, it was before he knew about my coming 
here he frightened me—before he knew that 
father and mother were dead of the typhus. 
And then he spoke so kind, and called me’ 
(some hysterical sobs) ‘poor Molly. AndI am 
poor Molly! I haven’t nobody in the world 
but you, Mrs. Margery, and you ain’t nothing 
to me; and I will never leave the captain—not 
for six pound a year, and tea and sugar—never! 
Not till I’m married !’ added Molly more com- 
posedly, as she wiped away her tears with her 
bare arms. 

After receiving his name, Bob, as in duty 
bound, grew rapidly, both lengthways and 
breadthways ; and for the son of a woman of 
the name of Sall, was really a very fine-looking 
boy. Mrs. Margery thought he had quite an 
aristocratic air; and it may be so. He was 
well fed, clathed, and lodged ; he was the pet 
of everybody in the house but Mr. Poringer ; 
he was strong and healthy; and having been 
pretty well his own master ever since he ought 
by rights to have been a baby, it is no wonder 
that he had the light, springy, yet sedate step, 
the easy carriage, the self-possessed manner, 
and the independent look vulgarly supposed to 
be the peculiar attributes of good birth. Being 
naturally of quick faculties, he very soon sur- 
passed his mistress at reading. While he was 
still learning, he listened to the evening lec- 
tures, and sometimes was the reader himself; 
but all this was quickly over. He devoured 
the slender volume on his way home with it 
from the library, remaining on the common till 
it was finished ; and no entreaties or reproaches 
could prevail upon him to endure it a second 
time. The captain’s books, which related chiefly 
to the military art, he next attacked, and got 
through them like a moth; then Elizabeth’s, 
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which were almost all on philosophical subjects— 
these proved tougher reading, but he finished 
them ; and then a number of older vo!umes— 
the usual heir-looms in all middle-class families 
in this country—which, mixed with the mass, 
gave a higher character to the whole. Then he 
copied with a pencil everything of the pictorial 
kind in them all; made a bust of Molly in 
pipe-clay, which was considered in the kitchen 
a master-piece of art ; and executed a wooden 
caricature of Mr. Poringer. The boy, in short, 
by insensible degrees, laid a capital basis for 
education ; but, exhibiting general talents and 
capabilities rather than a passion for any par- 
ticular study, it was evident that he was not 
one of those heaven-born geniuses who are des- 
tined to achieve greatness by their own unas- 
sisted efforts. : 

Bob had no companions of his own age. In 
the earlier period of his abode at the Lodge, 
he had made an effort to get into juvenile 
society ; but he was unsuccessful. He joined 
a group of boys who were playing at the edge 
of the wood just behind the garden ; but it was 
evident that he was looked upon as an intruder. 
Some of the small boys shrank from him asa 
kind of familiar of the ogre, while the larger 
ones desired him to go and look for his mother 
upon the common. He did not at the time feel 
this as an insult, for he was not ashamed of the 
commen, or of anything else; so he merely 
replied, that he did not want his mother, nor 
she him. 

‘And we don’t want you!’ cried a great lub- 


berly boy, somewhat his senior ; ‘ we will have} Q 


no vagrants here; so troop, or it will be the 
worse for you!’ Bob merely looked at him, 
and when the boy advanced to enforce his com- 
mands, he did not stir, but continued to look 
him in the eyes. 

‘Don’t you know,’ said the other imperiously, 
‘that Iam master here—that what I say is to 
be done? If you don’t go, I’ll throw you over 
the wall!’ and he stepped up to take hold of 
him. But Bob waited, still looking, till the 
Philistine was just upon him ; and then, seeing 
that there was no mistake about it, he caught 
suddenly up from the ground a piece of stick, 
gave a smart blow with it to the outstretched 
fingers of his antagonist, and, taking advantage 
of the pain and astonishment he had caused, 
glided into the garden of the Lodge, and 
locked the door. That afternoon, Bob went to 

-the common as he had been ordered. It was 
the first time he had visited the place without 
an errand—the first time he had looked in it 
for anything more than the path to and from 
the village. Now, he seemed as if he had come 
in quest of something. Was it his mother? 
Pockape. But Bob did not know. 

Time wore on, and at length an incident oc- 
curred which awoke the still life of Simple 
Lodge. It was the arrival of a young girl, 
bequeathed for a certain number of years to 
the captain by his sister-in-law, the widow of 
his only brother long deceased. The brothers 
had rarely met since boyhood; and although 
Elizabeth had resided for some time in the 
house of the one engaged in commerce, she 
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had not taken kindly to the wife, and after the 
husband’s death was very glad of the captain’s 
invitation to change her quarters, The widow 
was now dead in her turn, as pd were informed 
by a lawyer’s letter; and although she had 
maintained but little intercourse with her hus- 
band’s relatives, she had not scrupled to confer 
upon them her only child during the years of 
her nonage. Sara’s fortune was two thousand 
pounds, which was to be allowed to accumulate 
for her benefit till she was twenty-one ; it being | 
supposed by the testatrix that during the inter- 
vening years she would be amply provided for 
by her uncle and guardian, Captain Semple. 
This was an arrangement which the captain and 
Elizabeth thought only natural ; but it cannot 
be denied that they both felt a little uncomfort- 
able at the idea of a stranger, even though only 
a little girl, breaking into the midst of their 
quiet ménage. The captain had never seen his 
ward, and Elizabeth recollected her only as an 
infant, whom her mother had watched over like 
a dragon, to protect her from the consequences 
of the old maid’s unskilful attentions—for 
Elizabeth had begun early in life to be an old 
maid. Upon the whole, the announcement was 
not a pleasant one, and Simple Lodge was a 
good deal put out of the way by it. Had the 
girl been left wholly destitute, it would have 
been another thing ; but as it was, notwithstand- 
ing the eleemoSynary nature of the duties 
required of him, she appeared somehow to the 
captain in the character of an heiress, with 
whom it was necessary to be upon his Ps and 


Ss. 
This, however, was a good deal mended by 
the manner of her advent. She had been 
brought, without notice, by one of her mother’s 
relations, who dismounted with her from the 
stage-coach at the village, in the midst of an 
all day’s—we may say an all week’s—rain. 
Her luggage was sent round by the road on 
a cart, and the travellers came across the com- 
mon with an umbrella between them. With a 
proper geographical knowledge, they might 
have managed better than they did ; but as it 
was, they were wading every now and then in 
a shallow pool, to which the heavy and mono- 
tonous plash of the rain communicated a cha- 
racter of tenfold discomfort ; and when at last 
they entered the house, cold and wet, the slight 
girlish figure, arrayed in the deepest mourning, 
and the desolate and lonely look she cast round 
the strange place, melted the good captain’s 
heart, and he pressed his brother’s child in his - 
arms with uncontrollable agitation. Elizabeth 
was more composed, but not less kind. She 
kissed the wet little girl at arm’s length, and 
remarked that this sublunary world was made 
up of comings and goings, that life was a jour- 
ney of which death was only the end, and that 
a pale orphan, with wet feet and destitute of 
luggage, represented man in the abstract com- 
ing naked and helpless into a vale of tears. 
‘That’s very true, Elizabeth,’ said the cap- 
tain j ‘that’s very true. So go and change 
Sara’s dress before she takes cold; and Bob, 
fly to the kitchen, and tell the cook to get her 
something warm and nice to eat ; and Molly— 
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poor Molly !—do you bring it up, for you are 
the fittest to wait upon the orphan.’ Where- 
upon Elizabeth led off the young girl by the 
arm, Bob disappeared like a shadow, and Molly, 
after bidding good-by to the door handle 
with a nervous shake, set to to wipe the table 
franticly with her dirty apron. 


The relation | 
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| being a man of business, and having executed: 


his commission, had already taken his leave ; 
shaking the orphan absently by the hand, and 
the moment he left the house, taking out his 
pocket-ledger, to enter as he went along the 
last item of the expenses of the journey. 





From the Spectator. 


LIEUTENANT HERNDON’S EXPLORA- 
TION OF THE VALLEY OF THE 
AMAZON.* 


Tas American volume has an interest 
apart from any quality it possesses as a book 
of travels, owing to its indications of Ame- 
rican ideas touching the “ settlement ” of 
the banks of the Amazon and its tributaries, 
and the plans which the Governments of 
Peru and Brazii, perhaps by Mr. Herndon’s 
expedition, have been stimulated into pro- 
mulgating, for opening the countries wash- 
ed by those mighty waters to steam naviga- 
tion, free trade, and colonization. In the 
instructions from the Government of Wash- 
ington to Mr. Herndon, something very like 
Texan annexation peeps out; and the idea 
looms still more distinctly in the result of 
his observations and experiences. Slavery, 
improved and enlarged, forms a part of 
the gallant traveiler’s notions for civilizing 
South America. 


‘° To make, then, the rich and varied pro- 
ductions of this country available for com- 
mercial purposes, and to satisfy the artificial 
wants of man, it is necessary that labour should 
be compulsory. To Brazil and her political 
economists belongs the task of investigation, 
and of deciding how and by what method this 
shall be brought about. 

“The common sentiment of the civilized 
world is against the renewal of the African 
slave-trade ; therefore must Brazil turn else- 
where for the compulsory labour necessary to 
cultivate her lands. er Indians will not 
work. Like the llama of Peru ; they will die 
sooner than do more than is necessary for the 
support of their being. I am under the im- 
pression that, were Brazil to throw off a cause- 
less jealousy and a puerile fear of our people, 
and invite settlers to the valley of the Amazon, 
there might be found among our Southern 
planters men who, looking with apprehension 
(if not for themselves at least for their chil- 
dren) to the state of affairs as regards slavery 
at home, would under sufficient guarantees, re- 
move their slaves to that country, cultivate its 
lands, draw out its resources, and prodigiously 
augment the power and wealth of Brazil. 

“The Negro slave seems very happy in 
Brazil. This is remarked by all foreigners ; and 


* Exploration of the Valley of Amazon. By Lieutenant 

am Lewis Herndon, United States Navy. With 

Msp and Plates. Published by Taylor and Maury, 
Washington; London Agents, Trubner and Cv. 





many times in Para was a group of merry, 
chattering, happy-looking Black women, bring- 
ing their baskets of washed:clothes from the 
spring, pointed out to me that I might notice 
the evils of slavery.” 


The Maranon or Amazon which Lieu- 
tenant Herndon was directed by his Gov- 
ernment to explore and report upon, is not 
merely the longest river of our globe; it is 
still more remarkable for the number and 
magnitude of its tributaries, the extent of 
country which they drain, and the close 
connexion if not actual communication of 
their upper waters with the Orinoco and La 
Plata. The sources of the Rio Negro, the 
great Northerly branch of the Amazon, lie 
in about 3 degrees North latitude and 71 
West longitude. The sources of the most 
Southerly streams, whose waters eventually 
reach the Amazon, are laid down in 20 de- 
grees South, but from the 18th degree of 
latitude the region is a network of rivers 
ramifying over more than twenty-five de- 
grees of longitude—48°-74°, Geographers 
reckon the length of the direct stream at 
8380 miles ; but this distance must be ex- 
ceeded by some of the tributaries. It is 
generally said that the Rio Negro is ac- 
tually connected with the Orinoco; and 
probably the fact is true, but it is one which 
rather strikes the imagination than is praoc- 
tically available, since neither stream is 
fitted for navigation so near its source. It 
is not asserted that the head waters of La 
Plata and those of the Amazon’s great tri- 
butary the Madeira actually communicate, 
though they approach closely in the neigh- 
borhood of Potosi. The distance is proba- 
bly less between the head waters of the 
Tapajos and the Cuiaba. The same remark, 
however, is again applicable. The fact may 
fill the mind, but it will not float vessels. 

The natural capability and richness of the 
countries— Venezuela, Now Granada, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil—drained by 
this immense network of waters, cannot be 
exaggerated. The mines of the Andes pro- 
duce the precious metals ; jewels, especially 
diamonds, are found; the lower ranges of 
the Andes yield the productions of the Tem- 
perate zone, and the level country the pro- 
ductions of the Tropics. The climate upon 
the whole is healthy; for we agree with our 
author in thinking that the diseases con- 
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tracted by traders or explorers on the tribu- 
taries are brought on by exposure, hardships, 
and improper food, while the complaints of 
the Amazon itself are probably exaggerated 
by the mode of living. If we look to one 
side of the matter—to the possible, not the 
practical—this glowing vision of our author 
on a survey of South America is true. 

“The mind is confused with the great images 
presented to it by the contemplation of these 
things. We havechere a continent divided into 
many islands, (for most of its great streams 
inosculate,) whose shores produce, or may be 
made to produce, all that the earth gives for 
the maintenance of more people than the earth 
now holds. We have also here a fluvial navi- 
gation for large vessels, by the Amazon and 
its great tributaries, of (in round numbers) 
about six thousand miles, which does not in- 
clude the innumerable small streams that 
empty into the Amazon, and which would pro- 
bably swell the amount to ten thousand ; neither 
does it include the Oronoco with its tributaries 
on the one hand, nor the La Plata with its tri- 
butaries upon the other ; the former of which 
communicates with: the Valley of the Amazon 
by the Cassiquiari, and the latter merely re- 
quires a canal of six leagues in length over 
very practicable ground to do the same. 

“Let us now suppose the banks of these 
streams settled by an active and industrious 
population, desirous to exchange the rich pro- 
ducts of their lands for the commodities and 
luxuries of foreign countries ; let us suppose 
introduced into such a country the railroad and 
the steam-boat, the plough, the axe, and the 
hoe ; let us suppose the land divided into large 
estates, and cultivated by slave labour, so as 
to produce all that they are capable of produc- 
ing; and with these considerations we shall 
have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that no territory on the face of the globe is so 
favourably situated, and that if trade there is 
once awakened, the power and wealth and 
grandeur of ancient Babylon and modern Lon- 
don must yield to that of the depots of this 
trade, that shall be established at the mouths 
of the Oronoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata.” 

This may be realized, but not in our time. 
The first practical difficulty, and one which 
it seems hard under any circumstances to 
altogether remedy, is inundation. The rainy 
season floods the country, submerging whole 
districts especially in the upper regions; in 
fact, for more than half the course of the 
Amazon the rise is as much as thirty or forty 
feet. This may not offer an insuperable im- 
pediment to navigation ; in cases where the 
rivers are shallow or impeded by rapids, as 
all of them are so far as they have been ex- 
plored, it may facilitate the passage of steam- 
ers; and we learned from Mr. Wallace how 
readily the whole country becomes navigable. 
But such an annual visitation must interfere 
seriously with general cultivation or settle- 


ment on low lands, of which by far the!p 
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eater portion of the country consists, 
Siemecalanion throughout these rivers for 
purposes of discovery is, as we suggested in 
reviewing Smyth’s Descent of the Amazon, 
eighteen years ago,* highly desirable. For 
any immediate purpose of commercial profit, 
it strikes us that a grand scheme is pre- 
mature. A considerable amount of goods 
might be got rid of, especially in stimulating 
beverages; but there would be small return 
cargoes. As it is, the traders are detained . 
for a long time before they can get the 
people to collect such productions as grow 
spontaneously, on account of their inveterate 
laziness. To make the present generation 
industrious, is impossible; to es their 
numbers, not easy; to clear and cultivate, 
so as largely to increase the amount of pro- 
duction, a work of some time, even if there 
were the men and the disposition. Our 
author, it has been seen, can hit upon no 
other plan than an exodus of planters and 
their slaves from the Southern States of the 
Union; a measure to which the natural 
obstacles are considerable—the social, and 
possibly the legal, nearly as great. Neither 
is it by any means clear that the Southern 
planter would improve his prospects, after 
he had paid the expenses and submitted to 
the losses of his long sea voyage and his new 
location. 

When it is considered that Lieutenant 
Herndon’s exploration was a Government 
expedition, avowedly undertaken with prac- 
tical as well as scientific objects, the result 
does not equal the expectation. The route 
followed by this explorer is precisely the 
same as that pursued by Smyth twenty 
years ago, and the circumstances are simi- 
lar. Lieutenant Smyth travelled from Lima 
to Cerro Pasco, the head-quarters of the 
richest mineral district in Peru. He strove 
to reach the Pachitea, a tributary of the 
Ucayali, the navigation of which is said to 
be uninterrupted. Failing through the ob- 
stacles interposed by the wild Indians, he 
descended the Huallags to its junction with 
the Amazon; and on reaching the mouth 
of the Ucayali, ascended that stream to the 
Mission of Sarayacu, where he was stopped 
for want of means. This was precisely the 
route of Lieutenant Herndon, except that he 
attempted to reach the Pachitea from ano- 
ther point, and was not stopped at Sarayacu 
by want of means, but by the alleged state 
of the upward navigation, and the alleged 
impossibility of raising a sufficient force of 
Indians. It is probable that the indispesi- 
tion of the holy fathers at the Mission was 
the true obstacle both in the case of the pre- 
sent explorer and his precursor. 


* Spectator for 1836, page 416. Journey from Lima to 
ara. 
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No real addition has-been made to our 
geographical knowledge by Mr. Herndon’s 
ublication. He has, in compliance with 
is orders, collected a good many statistical 
and commercial facts, useful for a commer- 
cial speculator, though perhaps of question- 
able accuracy. His own representations of 
what he saw seem entitled to implicit reli- 
ance. Indeed, it is sometimes curious to 
contrast the miraculous tales he quotes with 
his own plain precise account of evidently 
the same thing. The information about sci- 
ence he collected is of a doubtful character ; 
sometimes superseded by more precise and 
trustworthy description,—as in the case of 
the Rio Negro, whose whole course has 
been lately described by Wallace. As re- 
gards what Brown would have called the 
“capability” of the navigation, the Lieute- 
nant is sanguine ; whether the conclusion is 
formed from his own observation or from 
the statements of others, 

As a narrative, the interest of the book is 
confined to the river navigation from Tingo 
Maria on the Huallaga, to Para. The land 
journey from Lima across the Andes is not 
very striking in itself, and is encumbered by 
long discussions and quotations from histo- 
rians and travellers, In a literary point of 
view, the book is overlaid by official docu- 
ments, negotiations, and private letters of 
an analogous character; yet these form one 
of the most interesting features of the book, 
from their indications of political intentions 
if not of action. 
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The present diplomatic state of affairs is 
this. Probably in consequence of the atten- 
tion drawn to the subject by Lieutenant 
Herndon’s expedition, Brazil promoted a 
treaty with Peru, and attempted one with 
Bolivia, the object of which was, under the 
pretence of opening the navigation, to con- 
fine the privilege toa company. This mon- 
opolizing company was to receive from each 
country 20,000 dollars for five years, to co- 
ver the obvious no-profits of the earlier pe- 
riod. This privilege should have been a 
joint affair; but before the ratifications 
were exchanged, Brazil proceeded to job the 
monopoly on her own account, and Peru to 
demur to the transaction. The latter pow- 
er then, in April, 1853, issued a decree, fall 
of promises of land, privileges, municipal 
rights, and if not of money of money’s 
worth, to subjects and citizens of the most 
favoured nation who shall succeed in as- 
cending the Amazon to the Peruvian waters. 
The articles relating to the formation of 
municipalities and the popular election of 
judges would seem rather to clash with the 
sovereign authority of Peru; others are lib- 
eral as to exemption from taxes and pro- 
mises of assistance. We suspect the whole 
to be like so many other documents of Span- 
ish origin—mere waste paper ; but undoubt- 
edly this decree would give to emigrants, 
who were tempted to Eastern Peru, and then 
left, as they most assuredly would be, in the 
lurch, very considerable rights of complaint 
or something more against the Government. 
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The original of the following paper is in exis- 
tence in this city : 

“To Mrs. DeBorRAH LEAMING. 

“ Madam.—Seeing I, Jacob Sprier, have ad- 
dressed myself to you upon the design of mar- 
riage, I therefore esteem it necessary to submit 
to your consideration some particulars, before 
we enter upon that solemn enterprise which may 
either establish our happiness or occasion our 
inquietude during life, and if you concur with 
those particulars, I shall have great encourage- 
ment to carry my design into execution; and 
since happiness is the grand pursuit of a rational 
creature, so marriage ought not to be attempted 
short of a prospect of arriving thereat ; and in 
order thereto (should we marry) I conceive the 
following rules and particulars ought to be 
steadily observed and kept, viz. : 

“Ist. That we keep but one purse: a sever- 
ance of interest bespeaking diffidence, mistrust, 
and disunity of mind. 

‘2nd. That we avoid anger as much as pos- 
sible, especially with each other ; but if either 
should overtaken therewith, the other to 


treat the angry party with temper and moder- 
ation during the continuance of such anger ; 
and afterwards, if need require, let the matter 
of heat be cooily discussed when reason shall 
resume its government. 

“3rd. As we have different stocks of child- 
ren to which we are and ought to be strongly 
attached by ties of nature, so it’s proper when 
such children or any of them need correction, 
it be administered by the party from whom th 
have descended ; unless, in the opinion of bot! 
parties, it shall be thought necessary to be 
otherwise administered for the children’s good. 

“4th. That no difference or partiality be 
made with respect to such children who live 
with us in point of common usage touching 
education, food, raiment, and treatment, other- 
wise than as age, circumstance, and convenience 
may render it necessary, to be agreed upon be- 
tween us, and grounded upon reason. 

“5th. That civility, courtesy, and kind 
treatment be always exercised and extended to- 
wards such child or children that now is or 
hereafter may be removed from us. 

“6th. That we use our mutual endeavours to 
instruct, counsel, improve, admonish, and advise 
all our children, without partiality, for their 





general good ; and that we ardently endeavour 
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to promote ‘both their temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

“7th. That each of us use our best endea- 
vours to inculcate upon the minds of our respec- 
tive stocks of children a venerable and honour- 
able opinion of the other of us; and avoid as 
much as possible any insinuation that may have 
a different tendency. 

“8th. That in matters where either of us is 
more capable of judging than the other of us, 
and best acquainted therein, that the person so 
most capable of judging, and best acquainted, 
do follow his or her own judgment without con- 
trol, unless the other shall be able to give a 
sufficient reason to the contrary; then, and in 
such case, the same to be conclusive ; and that 
we do adhere to each other in things reasonable 
and expedient with a mutual condescension, and 
also advise with ard consult each other in mat- 
ters of importance. 

“9th. That if any misunderstanding should 
arise, the same be calmly canvassed and accom- 
modated between ourselves, without admitting 
the interposition of any other, or seeking a con- 
fident to either to reveal our mind unto, or 
sympathise withal upon the occasion. 

“10th. That no suspicious jealousies of any 
kind whatever be harboured in our breasts, 
without absolute or good circumstantial evi- 
dence ; and if conceived upon proof or strong 
presumption, the same to be communicated to 
the suspected person, in temper and moderation, 
and not told to another. 

“llth. That we be just, chaste, and conti- 
nent to each other; and should either prove 
otherwise, that then we separate, notwithstand- 
ing the most solemn ties to the contrary, unless 
it shall suit the injured party to forgive the in- 
jury and continue the coverture ; and in case 
of separation, each of us to keep such share 
of wealth as we were possessed of when we 
came together, if it remains in the same state, 
as to quantum ; but if over or under, then in 
proportion to what we originally had. 

“12th. That we neither give into, nor coun- 
tenance any ill advisers who may have a design 
to mar our happiness, and sow discord be- 
tween us. 

“13th. That in matters of religious concern- 
ment, we be at liberty to exercise our senti- 
ments freely without control. 

“14th. That we use our mutual endeavours 
to increase our affection, cultivate our harmony, 
promote our happiness, and live in the fear of 
God, and in obedience to His righteous laws. 

“15th. That we use the relatives of each 
other with friendly kindness: and that the same 
be extended to our friends and benefactors, mu- 
tually, without grudging. 

“16th. That the survivor of us endeavour, 
after the death of either of us, to maintain the 
reputation and dignity of the deceased, by 
avoiding levity of behaviour, dissoluteness of 
life, and disgraceful marriage; not only so, 
but that such survivor persevere in good offices 
to the children of the deceased, as a discreet, 
faithful, and honourable survivor ought to do. 

“17th. Thatin case Jacob Sprier, after trial, 
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shall not think it for his interest, or agreeable 
to his disposition, to live at the plantation where 
Deborah Leaming now resides, then, and in 
such case, she to remove with him elsewhere 
upon a prospect promising to better his circum- 
stances or promote his happiness, provided the 
landed interest of the said Deborah’s late hus- 
band be taken proper care of for the benefit of 
her son Christopher. 

“18th. That the said Jacob Sprier be allowed 
from time to time to purchase such books from 
our joint stock as he shall think necessary for 
the advantage and improvement of himself and 
our children jointly, or either of them, without 


grudging. 

“19th. That the said Jacob Sprier do con- 
tinue to keep Elisha Hughes, and perform his 
express agreement to him according to inden- 
ture already executed, and discharge the trust 
reposed in him the said Sprier by the mother 
of the said Elisha, without grudging or com- 
plaint. 

“20th. And as the said Deborah Leaming, 
and the said Jacob Sprier, are now something 
advanced in years, and ought to take the com- 
fort of life as free from hard toil as convenience 
will admit, therefore neither of them be subject 
thereunto unless in case of emergence, and this 
exemption to be no ways censired by each 
other, provided they supervise, contrive, and 
do the light necessary services incumbent on 
the respective heads of a family, not omittin 
to cultivate their minds when convenience wil 
admit. 

“2ist. That if anything be omitted in the 
foregoing rules and particulars, that may con- 
duce to our future happiness and welfare, the 
same to be hereafter supplied by reason and 
discretion, as often as occasion shall require. 

“22nd. That the said Jacob Sprier shall not 
upbraid the said Deborah Leaming with the 
extraordinary industry and good economy of 
his deceased wife, neither shall the said Deborah 
Leaming upbraid the said Jacob Sprier with 
the like extraordinary industry and good econ- 
omy of her deceased husband, neither shall any- 
thing of this nature be observed by either to 
the other of us, with any view to offend or irri- 
tate the party to whom observed ; a thing too 
frequently practised in a second marriage, and 
very fatal to the repose of the parties married. 


“T, Deborah Leaming, in case I marry with 
Jacob Sprier, do hereby promise to observe 
and perform the before-going rules and parti- 
culars, containing twenty-two in number, to the 
best of my power. As witness my hand, the 
16th day of Decem’r, 1751: 

(Signed) “‘Drsoran LEAMING. 


“T, Jacob Sprier. in case I marry with Debo- 
rah Leaming, do hereby promise to observe and 
perform the before-going rules and particulars, 
containing twenty-two in number, to the best 
of my power. As witness my hand, the 16th 
day of December, 1751: 

(Signed) “Jacos Sprrer.” 


OLpBUCcE. 
Philadelphia. 





